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CHAPTER  I. 

MYSTERY  AT  THE  “HUB.” 

The  Bradys  arrived  at  the  South  station  at  7:06,  having 
come  to  Boston  via  the  Fall  River  line. 

The  occasion  was  a  telephone  call  from  Chief  Huyler, 
of  the  Boston  police,  requesting  that  these,  world-famous 
detectives  come  over,  but  without  any  accompanying  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Bradys  walked  to  Young’s  Hotel,  and  had  break¬ 
fast,  and  at  eight  o’clock  presented  themselves  at  Chief 
Huyler’s  office. 

Here  they  found  that  gentleman  waiting  for  them,  and 
they  immediately  went  into  private  session. 

i 

“This  matter  is  of  such  a  private  nature,. Mr.  Brady,” 
said  the  chief,  “that  I  could  give  you  no  inkling  of  it  over 
the  telephone.  Not  on  any  account  must  the  business  about 
which  we  are  to  confer  get  into  the  newspapers.  You  will 
understand.” 

Old  King  Brady  nodded. 

“You  will  take  careful  notes,  Harrjq”  he  said  to  his 
partrier. 

“Which  had  best  be  destroyed  after  you  have  finished 
the  case,”  said  the  chief. 

“There  is  never  any  leak  from  our  firm,  Mr.  Huyler,” 
said  the  old  detective.  “Proceed,  please.” 

“You  have  heard  of  the  Westerlys,  I  presume?”  con¬ 
tinued  Huyler. 

“Meaning  the  old  Boston  family  of  that  name?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  have  heard  of  them.” 

“Then  you  are  probably  aware  that  they  are  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  our  Beacon  Hill  families.  Their  residence 
is  on  Louisburg  Square;  their  holdings  of  real  estate  run 
up  as  high  as  $30,000,000.  John  Adams  Westerly  was 
three  times  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  so  you  see  how 
they  stand.” 

“Top  notch,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “That’s  under¬ 
stood.  Fire  away,  Huyler,  we  want  to  get  at  the  meat  of 
this  thing.” 

“Well,  sir,  these  people  have  been  robbed,”  continued 
the  chief.  “Burglars  entered  their  house  one  evening 
about  a  week  ago,  and  cleaned  out  the  old  lady’s  jewelry 
bo7C'j,  -wiping  a  few  loose  thousands  which  Westerly  had 
carelessly  left  in  his  desk.  This  occurred  early  in  the 
evening’,  wbdo  the  family  were  at  supper,  and  the  matter 
v.*a-  dulv  reported  to  the  police.  We  put  it  down  to  ordi- 
narv  -<vond-*torv  thieves.” 


“What  was  the  total?” 

“Madame  claims  a  loss  of  $60,000  in  jewelry.” 

“No  safe?” 

“The  old  man  had  one  in  his  library.  Madame  had: 
none.  In  all  their  lives  they  were  never  robbed  before. 
Such  people  are  apt  to  fancy  themselves  immune.” 

“Servants?” 

“No  chance  of  that.  All  employed  in  the  house  have 
been  with  the  family  for  years.  I  personally  investigated 
the  case.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  job  w as- 
done  by  outsiders,  but  I  do  not  now  think  a  professional 
second-story  man  did  it.” 

“Where  does  the  necessity  for  secrecy  come  in  if  the 
case  has  already  been  made  public?” 

“Oh,  that  is  the  robbery.  What  you  are  wanted  for  is 
an  entirely  different  matter.” 

“Well?” 

“It  concerns  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  John 
Adams  Westerly,  3d,  grandson  of  old  John  A.  Westerly,  a 
day  student  at  Harvard  College,  who  resides  with  his 
grandfather.” 

“Yes?  What  about  that?” 

“Mysterious  disappearance,”  continued  the  chief,  “'and 
still  more  mysterious  return.  The  young  man  had  been 
missing  for  a  week  when  the  robbery  took  place.  He  was 
restored  to  his  people  night  before  last,  after  the  police 
had  exhausted  every  means  to  discover  him,  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  these.” 

Chief  Huyler  seemed  to  enjoy  spreading  out  his  story  all 
he  could. 

His  respect — almost  reverence — for  the  great  Boston 
family  of  Westerly  was  almost  ludicrous,  but  Old  King 
Brady  has  had  many  cases  in  Boston,  and  is  well  used  to 
that  sort  of  thing. 

He  attempted  no  further  comments,  but  let  Chief  Huy¬ 
ler  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way. 

“The  circumstances  of  young  Westerly’s  disappearance 
are  these,”  continued  the  chief.  “The  young  man  left 
home  to  attend  his  Harvard  classes  as  usual.  He  put  in 
the  day  at  college,  and  was  last  seen  walking  across  the 
Long  Bridge  from  Cambridge  at  a  little  after  five,  it 
being  his  usual  custom  to  walk  to  his  home.  From  that 
moment  all  trace  of  him  was  lost. 

“Night  before  last,  at  a  little  after  ten  o’clock  a  younsr 
man,  clothed  in  mere  rags,  bare-headed,  bare-footed,  and 
wet  to  the  skin,  was  seen  on  the  Common,  acting  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner.  He  would  walk  a  few  steps  and  then 
suddenly  throw  up  his  hand  and  shout:  “Death!  Death f 
•Death!’  Then  he  would  run  a  little  way,  then  stop  and 
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No;  I  don't  consider  it  necessary.  I  will  it  you  wish, 


throw  up  his  hands  again,  giving  the  same  cry.  He  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  station.  There,  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty,  lie  was  induced  to  talk,  and  told  a  rambling  story 
about  being  chained  in  a  cellar  for  ten  years,  where  he 
underwent  all  kinds  of  torture.  He  did  not  know  where 
the  cellar  was,  nor  how  he  had  escaped,  nor  who  had  held 
him  prisoner.  As  he  was  evidently  insane,  the  precinct 
captain  was  about  to  send  him  to  the  hospital,  when  I  hap¬ 
pened  in,  and  saw  at  once  that  he  was  John  Adams  Wes¬ 
terly,  3d,  for  I  had  the  young  man’s  photograph  in  my 
pocket,  and  had  personally  superintended  the  search.” 

The  chief  paused  for  breath,  and  Old  King  Brady  asked 
what  finally  became  of  tlm  young  man. 

“We  sent  him  home,”  was  the  reply,  “but  before  we 
could  get  him  there  he  had  sunk  into  a  half-unconscious 
state,  from  which  every  now  and  then  he  would  rouse 
himself  and  call  out  ‘Death!  Death!  Death!’  ” 

“And  you  want  us  to  find  out  what  happened  to  him?” 

“Yes,  but  this  is  not  all.  In  the  last  six  months  there 
have  been  four  of  these  mysterious  evening  robberies, 
all  done  in  the  same  way,  and  in  each  case  a  young  man 
living  in  the  house  thus  burglarized  has  disappeared.” 

“Ha!  That  is  singular.  It  is  time  such  a  mystery  was 
explained.” 

“We  think  so,  and  that  is  why  we  have  sent  for  you.” 

“Have  these  other  missing  ones  ever  turned  up  again?” 

“Not  one  of  them.  All  were  young  men  of  wealthy 
families;  for  that  reason  there  has  been  little  said  in  the 
papers  about  the  matter.  We  have  exhausted  every  effort 
to  solve  the  mystery,  and  now  that  one  has  escaped  the 
clutches  of  these  scoundrels,  for  we  must  believe  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  all  the  cases,  we  feel  that  an  ex¬ 
pert  should  take  hold.” 

“All  right.  We  are  ready.  Are  we  working  for  Wes¬ 
terly  or  the  Boston  police?” 

“The  police.” 

“Very  good.  For  a  staHer  we  shall  want  to  see  this 
young  man.” 

“I  supposed  you  would  say  so.  I  will  call  up  Mr.  Wes¬ 
terly  on  the  telephone  and  see  if  he  can  receive  us  now.” 

This  was  done,  and  the  answer  came  over  the  wire  that 
the  Bradys  would  be  received  at  the  Westerly  house  at  any 
time. 

“Let  us  have  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  others  who  have 
disappeared,”  Old  King  Brady  then  said. 

The  names  of  the  vanished  ones  were  John  Kennedy, 
Edward  Beasley,  Robert  Sanders,  and  James  White. 

The  addresses  accompanied  the  names. 

“Any  special  clews  on  these  other  cases?”  Old  King 
Brady  asked. 

“Literally  none,”  was  the  reply.  “The  details  of  each 
case  shall  be  written  out  for  you,  so  that  you  can  get  it 
next  time  you  call.  As  for  special  information  which 
might  help  you.  there  is  really  none  to  give.” 

“Do  you  propose  io  go  with  us  to  the  Westerly  house?” 
Old  King  Brady  then  asked. 


though.” 

“I  had  rather  you  would  not.” 

“Very  well.  I  know  your  way.  YY>u  will  find  me  here 
up  to  twelve  o’clock,  and  again  between  four  and  six.” 

The  Bradys  then  left. 

“And  what  kind  of  a  case  is  this  going  to  be?”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Harry,  as  they  walked  up  School  street  to  Tremont. 

“Give  it  up,  unless  it  spells  a  fiend  who  loves  to  torture 
and  kill,  and  is  a  thief  into  the  bargain.” 

“It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  robberies  are  the  result 
of  the  disappearances.” 

“Outcome  of  them,  you  mean.  That’s  easy.” 

“Flow  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  that  the  chances  are  that  each  of  these  young 
men  carried  a  latch-key.  By  this  the  thief  entered  while 
the  family  were  at  supper.” 

“We  ought  to  have  asked  if  there  had  been  similar  rob¬ 
beries  lately  where  there  was  no  disappearance.” 

“Yes;  that  was  an  oversight.  We  can  take  it  up  when 
we  call  again.  The  first  thing  is  to  see  what  ails  this 
young  aristocrat.” 

Continuing  up  Beacon  Hill,  the  Bradys  presented  them¬ 
selves  at  the  Louisburg  Square  house,  and  were  ushered 
into  a  library,  the  furnishing  of  which  bore  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  refinement  and  wealth. 

Here,  after  a  few  minutes,  a  white-haired,  dignified  old 
gentleman  presented  himself. 

“I  am  John  A.  Westerly,”  lie  said.  “Mr.  Brady,  I  am 
pleased  to  meet  you  and  this  young  man,  whom  I  presume 
is  your  partner.  I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,  my 
dear  sir,  the  resemblance  to  your  picture,  so  often  seen 
in  the  newspapers,  is  so  strong.” 

This  was  not  at  all  strange. 

Old  King  Brady  when  not  in  disguise  always  affects  a 
peculiar  style  of  dress. 

Said  peculiarities  are  a  long  blue  coat  with  brass  but¬ 
tons,  an  ancient  stock  and  stand-up  collar,  a  big  white 
felt  hat  with  an  unusually  broad  brim. 

“We  are  here  to  see  what  help  we  can  give  the  police 
in  this  matter  of  your  grandson,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“May  I  ask  if  there  is  any  improvement  in  his  condi¬ 
tion  ?” 

“None;  his  mind  seems  to  be  entirely  gone.” 

“What  do  the  doctors  say?” 

“We  have  three  in  attendance;  all  agree  that  poor  Jack 
has  experienced  some  fearful  mental  shock.” 

“But  would  that  account  for  liis  absolute  silence?  As 
I  understand  it  the  only  thing  he  will  say  is  the  word 
death.” 

“That  is  not  exactly  true,  but  it  is  practically  so.  He 
keeps  repeating  the  word.  He  has  said  it  up  want  of  a 
thousand  times  since  they  brought  him  home.  T  should 
think.  Still,  he  nas  said  other  things,  but  nothing  io 
afford  any  clew  to  where  he  has  been  or  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  him.” 

“I  see.  How  is  his  physical  condition?” 
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“He  is  very  weak,  and  much  emaciated.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  doctors  that  he  has  been  starved/’ 

“Does  he  want  to  eat?” 

“les,  he  ate  ravenously  at  first;  now  he  takes  his  regu¬ 
lar  meals.” 

“Is  he  confined  to  his  bed?” 

“Fes.  He  is  too  weak  to  stand.  But  you  had  better 
see  him  for  yourself,  Mr.  Brad}'’.  Your  long  experience 
should  count  for  something.  By  the  way,  the  poor  boy 
lias  been  given  many  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine, 
cocaine,  or  something.  His  body  is  a  sight.” 

“Come,  this  is  most  important!  We  were  not  informed 
of  that.” 

“We  did  not  tell  the  police.  I  am  most  anxious  to  keep 
all  this  out  of  the  papers.” 

“Yen  should  have  told  them,  then.  Nothing  should 
have  been  kept  back.  Do  the  doctors  attribute  his  condi¬ 
tion  to  morphine?” 

“That  or  some  other  drug.” 

“Your  grandson  had  never  had  hypodermics  before?” 

“Never  to  my  knowledge.” 

“Have  you  formed  any  theory  of  your  own  as  to  udiat 
might  have  caused  this  mysterious  disappearance?” 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“Why,  I  take  it  that  Jack,  as  I  shall  call  the  boy,  was  a 
person  of  ordinary  common  sense.” 

“A  most  level-headed  young  man.” 

“And  of  ordinary  physical  strength.” 

“More  than  ordinary.  He  was  a  big  strapping  fel¬ 
low.” 

“Then  what  I  mean  is  that  he  could  hardly  have  been 
lured  away  or  forcibly  abducted.” 

“It  don’t  seem  so.  No;  I  have  no  theory.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  he  must  have  been  approached  on 
some  subject  in  which  he  was  vitally  interested.  Some 
hobby,  for  instance.” 

“That  looks  reasonable.” 

“Had  he  any  hobby?” 

“He  was  interested  in  old  coins.  He  had  a  large  col¬ 
lection.” 

“This  is  most  important.  Where  is  this  collection 
kept?” 

“In  his  room.  He  has  a  safe  fitted  up  like  a  cabinet, 
but  the  coins  are  gone,  you  know.” 

“But  I  didn’t  know.  Oh,  yes,  the  safe  was  opened,  and 
everything  was  taken  >at  the  time  of  the  burglary.” 

“Did  you  inform  the  police  of  this?” 

“Well,  no;  the  coins  did  not  cut  any  particular  import¬ 
ance  with  me.  I  know  nothing  of  their  value.  I  don’t 
think  I  mentioned  that  they  had  been  taken,  come  to 
think  of  it.” 

“It  was  a  decided  oversight.  Does  this  safe  open  by 

a  combination  lock?” 

“No.  It  was  a  second-hand  affair  which  Jack  picked 
up  at  a  bargain.  Tt  opened  with  a  key.” 

“Then  the  burglar  must  have  had  the  key.” 

“Oli,  rioi  necessarily.  Such  locks  can  be  easily  picked.” 


“I  know,  but  to  pick  one  takes  time.  I  am  perfectly 
familiar  with  such  locks.” 

“You  shall  see  the  safe  for  yourself,  Mr.  Brady.” 
“Very  well;  and  now  let  us  see  your  grandson.” 

Mr.  Westerly  led  the  Bradys  upstairs,  and  ushered  them 
into  a  darkened  room. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  CLEW  OF  THE  COINS. 

The  room  was  so  very  dark  that  for  the  moment  the  de¬ 
tectives  could  make  out  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that 
there  ivas  somebody  in  the  bed. 

“Can’t  we  have  some  light  here?”  demanded  the  old  de¬ 
tective.  “Why  is  this  place  so  shut  up?” 

“Doctor’s  orders,  sir,”  replied  a  young  man,  coming  out 
of  the  gloom. 

“It  is,  eh?  And  who  are  you?” 

“I  am  the  trained  nurse,  sir.” 

“So?  Oblige  me  by  leaving  the  room.” 

“I  don’t  take  orders  from  you,”  the  fellow  flashed. 

“Take  them  from  me,  then,”  said  Mr.  Westerly.  “Leave 
the  room.” 

The  nurse  retired. 

Old  King  Brady  immediately  threw  back  the  heavy 
curtains,  and  lowered  the  window  slightly  at  the  top,  for 
the  room  was  frightfully  close. 

“Light  and  air  are  absolutely  necessary  for  this  young 
man’s  recovery,”  he  said.  “If  this  darkness  is  really  by 
the  doctor’s  orders,  I  should  advise  a  prompt  change  of 
physicians,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so.” 

“And  upon  my  word  I  agree  with  you,”  replied  Mr. 
Westerly.  “I  was  thinking  of  that  very  thing  myself.” 

Old  King  Brady  turned  to  the  bed. 

Here  lay  a  good-looking,  blonde  young  man,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  asleep. 

“This  boy  is  under  the  influence  of  morphine  now,” 
said  Old  King  Brady.  “Surely  that  should  not  be.” 

“Are  you  sure?” 

“Positive.” 

“I’ll  get  another  doctor.” 

“I  advise  you  to.  I  will  take  a  look  at  his  body  before 
I  attempt  to  arouse  him.” 

The  old  detective  threw  back  the  covers,  and  made  the 
examination. 

It  was  indeed  a  sight. 

There  were  dozens  of  hypodermic  punctures  not  only  on 
the  legs  and  arms,  but  on  the  body  as  well. 

Some  of  these  were  badly  swollen,  and  looked  ready  to 
burst. 

“Can  you  tell  what  sort  of  drug  has  been  injected?”  Mr. 
Westerly  asked. 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “I  don’t  think  anyone  could  do 
that.  His  condition  is  serious.  Does  he  suffer  pain?” 
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“lie  hasn't  complained  of  any.” 

‘‘Then  why  the  morphine?” 

“To  make  him  sleep,  I  suppose.  He  was  pretty  wild  last 
night,  and  slept  very  little.” 

“If  this  treatment  continues  you  will  lose  him.” 

«/ 

“It  shall  not  continue.” 

“Speak  to  him  now,  my  dear  sir.  I  know  that  it  seems 
a  shame  to  disturb  the  poor  fellow,  hut  itmust  be  done.” 

“Jack!”  called  the  old  gentleman.  “Oh,  Jack!” 

The  eyes  opened. 

“Death!  Death!  Death!”  muttered' the  boy. 

The  tone  was  one  of  abject  fear. 

“That’s  the  way  he  goes  on,”  said  Mr.  Westerly. 

“Does  he  know  you?” 

“He  knows  nobody.” 

“Can  you  make  him  talk?” 

“No.” 

“Then  I  shall  try.” 

Bending  down  over  the  bed  Old  King  Brady  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  young  man,  who  was  regarding  him  curi¬ 
ously. 

“There  is  no  death  here,  Jack  Westerly,”  he  said,  in  a 
steady  voice. 

“Death!  Death!  Death!”  The  words  were  spoken 
in  a  louder  tone. 

“No  death  here,”  repeated  Old  King  Brady,  without 
removing  his  eyes. 

“I  say  there  is.” 

The  answer  came  sullenly. 

“Look  about  you,”  said  the  old  detective.  “This  is 
your  own  room.  This  is  not  the  abode  of  death.” 

Old  King  Brady  -was  throwing  all  his  powerful  will 
force  into  his  work. 

“You  shall  not  think  of  death,”  he  was  repeating  to 
himself. 

And  Jack  obeyed  him. 

His  eyes  roamed  about  aimlessly  for  a  moment,  and  then 
fixed  themselves  upon  Old  King  Brady  again. 

“There  is  no  death  here,”  repeated  the  old  detective. 
“I  tell  you  there  is  no  death.” 

“You  are  right,”  muttered  Jack.  “This  is  not  the 
cellar.  You  are  right.  There  is  no  death  here.” 

Mr.  Westerly  caught  Harry's  arm. 

“This  is  what  we  need,”  he  whispered.  “Confound  the 
doctors!  This  is  common  sense.” 

“Jack,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “look  at  this!” 

He  drew  out  an  old  Homan  coin  which  he  carried  as  a 
pocket  piece. 

The  face  on  the  bed  lighted  up  instantly. 

“An  old  coin,”  Jack  said. 

“Yes.  You  love  old  coins?” 

“Oh,  yes.  My  collection — all  gone!” 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  put  up  his  hand  and 
brushed  them  away. 

“Did  you  tell  him?”  asked  the  old  detective  in  a  low 
tone. 

“No,”  replied  Mr.  Westerly. 


“Jack,”  said  Old  King  Bradv,  “can  you  tell  me  what 
coin  this  is?” 

“Death!  Death!  Death!” 

“No,  no!  No  death!  Pull  yourself  together,  boy. 
Here,  take  the  coin.  Whose  head  is  that?” 

“Nero.” 
i  “Good!” 

“I  had  a  better  one.  All  gone!  All  gone!”/ 

“Gone  where?” 

“He  g^t  ’erfl.” 

“Who  got  them?” 

“That  fiend.  Don’t  ask  me  his  name.  It  hurts  my 
head.  I  can’t  think.” 

14 You  went  with  him  to  look  at  old  coins?” 

“Yes,  yes,  yes!”  shrieked  the  boy,  raising  his  voice 
higher  with  each  exclamation. 

“That  was  the  way!”  he  shouted.  “Oh,  what  a  fool! 
What  a  fool!” 

“Sleep!”  said  Old  King  Brady,  stroking  Jack’s  fore¬ 
head. 

/,  1  / 

Now,  Old  King  Brady  makes  no  profession  of  being  a 

hypnotist,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  his  touch,  like 
that  of  most  strong-willed  people,  has  a  quieting  effect. 

Twice  Jack  called  out  “death,”  and  then  the  eves 
closed  and  he  slept. 

“We  will  leave  him  now,”  said  the  old  detective.  “Call 
in  the  nurse.  It  won’t  do  to  push  matters  too  far.  Later 
I  will  try  again.  I  see  no  reason  why  that  boy  should  not 
be  brought  out  of  this  state.” 

“You  have  got  more  out  of  him  than  anyone  who  has 
tried  it  yet,”  said  Mr.  Westerly  after  they  got  back  to  the 
library.  “I  do  hope  you  will  conle  again.” 

“Anyone  working  on  the  lines  I  did  can  do  as  well,” 
replied  the  old  detective.  “But  now  let  me  see  that  safe.” 

“It  is  on  the  top  floor,”  replied  Mr.  Westerly.  “We 
shall  have  to  go  upstairs  again.” 

They  went  and  Old  King  Brady  examined  the  safe,  and 
also  questioned  the  old  gentleman  closely  about  the  rob¬ 
bery. 

Once  more  they  looked  in  on  Jack  before  the  detectives 
left,  but  as  he  was  still  sleeping  they  did  not  disturb  him. 

The  Bradys  now  walked  on  the  Common,  and  sat  down 
under  the  elms. 

“Harry,  I’ve  got  a  theory,”  the  old  detective  suddenly 
said. 

“You  usually  have,”  Harry  replied,  with  a  laugh. 

“No,  but  this  is  more  serious.  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  the  criminal  in  this  case  is  an  enthusiastic  collector 
of  coins.” 

“I  caught  your  drift.  But  he  would  have  to  be  a  pretty 

good-sized  crook  as  well.”' 

“Aery  likely.  A  crook  can  be  a  collector:  besides,  there 
may  be  a  gang  working  on  this  business,  the  collector  be¬ 
ing  only  one  of  the  bunch.” 

“I  follow  you.  What  then?” 

“The  very  first  thing  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  look 
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up  the  parents  of  these  other  unfortunate  young  men,  and 
learn  under  what  circumstances  they  disappeared.” 

“Well,  the  chief  was  going  to  give  us  full  information; 
a  bill  of  particulars,  so  to  speak.” 

“Oh,  I  know.  Just  the  same,  I  would  sooner  get  the 
information  at  first  hand.  We  have  the  addresses.  You 
take  the  Kennedy  and  Beasley  names,  and  I’ll  look  up  the 
other  two.  We  will  meet  at  Young’s  at  noon.” 

And  so  the  detectives  separated. 

Old  King  Brady  went  down  on  High  street,  and  entered 
the  store  of  Sanders  &  Sloan,  leather  dealers,  whose  spe¬ 
cialty,  so  the  sign  said,  was  “Skivers”  and  “splits.” 

“Can  I  see  Mr.  Sanders?”  he  asked  of  a  young  man 
who  inquired  his  business  as  he  entered  the  office. 

“What  did  you  want  to  see  him  for?”  was  asked. 

“It  is  about  his  son.  I  am  a  detective.” 

“I  don’t  think  he  will  see  you.  He  is  done  with  detec¬ 
tives.  He  won’t  talk  about  his  son.” 

“Tell  him  I  am  from  the  chief  of  police;  give  him  my 
card.” 

The  result  was  different  from  what  the  clerk  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  for  Old  King  Brady  was  at  once  shown  into  the 
private  office. 

A  stout,  red-faced  man  looked  up  from  a  desk,  and 
said : 

“Did  you  want  to  see  me?”  he  asked. 

“Mr.  Sanders?”  i 

“Yes.” 

“My  name  is  Brady,  as  you  saw  by  the  card.  I  am 
known  as  Old  King  Brady.” 

“I  have  heard  of  you.  Well?” 

“I  am  called  to  Boston  by  the  police  authorities  to 
assist  on  a  disappearance  and  robbery  case  much  like  that 
of  your  son.  It  will  aid  me  greatly  if  you  will  give  me  the 
particulars  of  his  case.” 

“It  is  a  sore  subject.  Are  you  striking  for  a  job  from 
me?  You  don’t  get  it.  I  have  wasted  all  the  money  on 
detectives  that  I  intend  to.” 

“Positively  not,  Mr.  Sanders.  Nothing  of  the  sort.” 

“Whose  boy  have  these  fiends  been  doing  away  with 
now?” 

“In  strict  confidence  I  will  tell  you.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  John  Adams  Westerly,  of  Louisburg  Square.” 

“Indeed!  I  know  him,  and  I  know  his  grandfather. 
Jack  Westerly  was  one  of  my  son’s  particular  friends.” 

“But  this  case  is  different  from  the  others.  Jack  Wes¬ 
terly  has  returned.” 

“'Returned!  Heavens,  you  don’t  say  so!  Tell  me  all. 
My  son - ” 

“Calm  yourself,  my  dear  sir.  There  is,  unfortunately, 
no  new=  of  your  son.  Jack  Westerly  has  returned  to  his 
home  with  his  mind  all  gone.” 

“Horrible!  Can  he  give  no  clew  to  where  he  has  been?” 

“None  that  is  of  the  least  value;  but  that  may  come 
later.  T  am  working  on  the  case,  and  I  have  come  here 
to  get  -uch  points  as  you  can  give  me.” 

“Well,  I  have  very  little  to  tell  you.  Bob  has  been 


missing  four  months  now.  Everything  that  money  could 
do  lias  been  done,  but  all  has  failed.  His  mother  is  a 
dying  woman  to-day,  on  account  of  it,  and  as  for  me - ” 

The  man  was  much  affected. 

Old  King  Brady  turned  away  and  waited  for  him  to 
recover  himself. 

“There  is  very  little  to  tell,  Mr.  Brady,”  he  continued  at 
last.  “Rob  worked  for  a  chemist  in  Cambridgeport.  He 
left  for  home  at  the  usual  hour  one  night,  and  from  that 
time  has  never  been  seen  or  heard  of.  Yrou  ask  for  de¬ 
tails,  but  I  have  none  to  give.” 

“Clews  come  sometimes  from  small  things,  Mr.  Sanders. 
Answer  a  few  questions,  please.” 

“As  many  as  you  wish.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  taking  my 
time.  Something  may  come  of  this.” 

“Was  your  son  in  the  habit  of  walking  or  riding  on  his 
w^ay  home  from  Cambridge?” 

“He  usually  rode.  Occasionally  he  walked.” 

“He  was  a  strong,  healthy  fellow?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Was  your  son  a  collector  of  old  coins?” 

“Why,  yes.  But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“That  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  Jack  Westerly  was 
also  a  collector  of  old  coins.”  —  fT 

“I  know  it.  He  and  Rob  were  always  swapping.” 

“Now  think;  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  your 
son  had  recently  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  coin  collector 
at  the  time  of  his  disappearance?” 

“Why,  yes;  he  had.  He  told  me  only  the  day  before 
that  he  hgd  met  a  man  on  the  Long  Bridge  who  had  some 
splendid  American  cents  of  the  rare  varieties,  and  that 
he  hoped  to  become  better  acquainted  with  him,  and  make 
some  good  trades.” 

“He  did,  eh?  Did  he  mention  the  man’s  name?” 

“No.  What  are  you  driving  at?” 

“I  am  trying  to  make  a  clew  out  of  this  coin  business.” 

“By  jove,  I  believe  you  are  on  the  right  track!  Rob 
would  go  to  any  length  to  get  coins.” 

“To  the  length  of  accompanying  a  stranger  to  his 
house?” 

“I’m  sure  he  would,  and  it  comes  to  me  now  with  great 
force  that  you  are  dead  right,  and  that  just  there  the 
poor  boy  fell  down.” 

“We  must  not  jump  at  conclusions.  Yffiur  house  was 
robbed  shortly  after  your  son’s  disappearance?” 

“Yes.” 

“Burglars  get  much?” 

“Between  two  and  three  thousand.” 

“Jewelry?” 

“Yes;  they  took  an  oil  painting  which  cost  me  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.” 

“And  your  son’s  coins?” 

“No;  they  were  not  in  the  house.” 

“Where  then?” 

“Safe  deposit  company.  We  were  getting  ready  to  go 
to  the  country,  and  Rob  was  to  board  elsewhere  till  we 
returned.” 
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"I  see.  Now  about  the  manner  of  the  robbery.’’ 

“Somebody  must  have  entered  with  a  false  key  while  we 
were  at  dinner.” 

“When  do  you  dine?” 

“Seven  o’clock.” 

i 

“You  heard  no  noise?” 

“No.” 

“Now  here  is  a  list  of  three  other  young  men  who  have 
disappeared  in  the  same  manned  as  your  son.  Do  you 
know  of  these  cases?” 

“I  have  heard  of  all.  The  case  of  James  White  I  know 

/• 

all  about.  The  boy  was  another  of  Rob’s  numismatic 
friends.” 

“I  was  going  to  call  on  Mr.  White.” 

“He  is  in  Europe.  The  case  was  precisely  like  Rob’s, 
except  that  the  boy’s  coins  were  stolen  among  other 
things.”  v. 

“Where  did  young  White  work?” 

“He  was  in  the  Harvard  Law  School.” 

“Ha!  And  also  crossed  the  Long  Bridge?” 

“Certainly.” 

“What  about  the  other  two — Kennedy  and  Beasley?” 

“I  know  nothing  about  them  beyond  what  I  read  in  the 
papers.” 

“Were  they  Harvard  students?” 

“One  was — Beasley.  I  can’t  say  as  to  the  other.” 

“Mr.  Sanders,”  said  the  old  detective,  “what  you  tell 
me  has  gone  far  to  confirm  my  suspicions.  The  crook  who 
kidnapped  your  son  most  certainly  was,  or  at  least  pre¬ 
tended  to  be,  a  collector  of  old  coins.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


“While  the  family  were  at  supper?” 

“Yes.” 

“Singular  business.  This  coin  fiend  must  be  a  man  of 
peculiarly  regular  habits.  Ha!  Here  comes  our  friend 

the  chief.” 

The  Bradys  had  been  talking  in  the  main  lobby  of 
Young’s  Hotel. 

Chief  Huyler  came  bustling  up  to  them  all  excitement. 

“By  gracious,  I’m  glad  I  struck  you,”  he  said.  ihere 
is  another?” 

“Another  disappearance  reported?” 

“Yes.  Young  Arthur  Dryer;  son  of  a  banker  out  on 
the  Back  Bay,  Pendleton  street.” 

“A  Harvard  student?”  „  <  3  ' 

“No,  he  is  in  his  father’s  bank.” 

“When  did  he  disappear?” 

“Last  night.” 

“There  may  be  no  connection.” 

“Of  course;  but  it  sounds  like  all  the  others.  The 
young  man  left  the  bank  intending  to  go  directly  home, 
for  he  had  an  important  engagement.  He  failed  to  turn 
up,  and  has  not  been  seen  since.” 

“Is  he  a  coin  collector?” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  Why  do  3*011  ask?” 

“All  the  others  were.” 

“You  don’t  mean  it.  It  takes  you  to  get  at  these  nice 
points.  Now  you  speak  of  it,  I  remember  that  in  the  case 
of  Kennedy  and  Beasley  old  coins  were  reported  stolen.” 

“It  was  the  same  in  the  Westerly  case.” 

“Was,  eh?  Well,  they  did  not  tell  me.  It  wasn’t  so  in 
the  Sanders  case.” 


THE  CLEW  OF  THE  MEDAL  MAN. 

Old  King  Brady  had  considerable  further  talk  with  Mr. 
Sanders,  who  assured  him  that  he  had  no  hope  of  ever 
seeing  his  son  again. 

At  noon  he  met  Harry  at  Y'oung’s. 

“Well,  did  you  see  Kennedy  and  Beasley?”  he  asked. 

“Saw  them  both,”  replied  Harry.  “Both  the  young 
men  were  coin  collectors,  and  in  both  instances  their  coins 
were  stolen,  and  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  Westerly 
robbery.” 

“It  is  the  same  in  the  Sanders  and  White  cases.” 

“Is  that  so?  Governor,  3*011  certainly  landed  on  37our 
feet  when  3*011  struck  that  clew.” 

“I  think  so;  indeed,  I  am  sure  of  it.  Did  you  pick  up 
any  other  points?” 

“No.” 

“Beasley  was  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  I  am  told.” 

“Yes.  Disappeared  on  his  way  home,  same  as  Wes¬ 
terly.” 

“And  Kennedy?” 

“He  was  in  a  broker’s  office  on  State  street.  Left  for 
home  at  the  usual  time,  and  was  never  seen  again.” 

“Were  the  coins  of  either  of  the^e  young  men  taken 
from  a  safe?” 

“Hoth  from  wooden  cabinet*,  which  were  forced  open.”| 


“Because  the  young  man’s  coins  happened  to  be  in  a 
safe-deposit  vault.” 

“So?  Well,  there  will  be  no  evening  burglary  in  this 
case.  I  shall  have  the  house  watched  night  and  day  for 
the  next  two  weeks  at  least.” 

“And  you  will  do  well;  but  we  must  find  out  if  this 
young  man  collected  coins.” 

“We  can  easily  do  that.  I  have  but  just  left  his  father. 
He  was  going  right  back  to  the  bank.  I’ll  call  him  up.” 

Chief  Huyler  went  to  the  telephone. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  back  with  the  expected  infor¬ 
mation. 

“You  are  right,  Brady,”  he  said.  “The  young  man  was 
a  coin  collector.” 

“Then  there  is  our  clew,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

-That’s  the  line  we  work  on,  and  no  time  must  be  lost  if 
v  c  expect  to  save  this  unfortunate  fellow  from  the  fate  of 

ibe  rest.  Are  3011  acquainted  with  any  collector  in  this 
town?” 


“I  am  not.  There  is  a  dealer  on  Cornhill.  He  will 
probably  be  able  to  put  you  next.” 

“We  will  look  him  up.”  jhSU 

“Come  there  with  me.  It  will  save  a  lot  of  preliminary 
useless  talk,  as  the  man  is  a  thorough  crank.” 

The  eoin  dealer’s  name  was  Peter  Stepson,  ami  hi*  place 
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0.  business  was  a  dirty  little  basement  room  on  Cornhill 


near  Elm  street. 

Here  were  gathered  an  immense  quantity  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  but  save  for  a  few  odd  bits  of  silver  and  .cop¬ 
per  in  a  tray  in  the  window,  there  were  no  coins  to  be 


seen. 


Stepson  himself  sat  at  a  table,  sorting  loose  prints  when 
tne  Bradys  and  the  chief  of  police  entered. 

He  was  a  little  man,  with  a  face  as  wrinkled  as  a  with¬ 
ered  apple. 

He  looked  up  and  nodded,  going  right  on  with  his  work. 

‘‘Stepson,  you  know  me?”  demanded  the  chief. 

“I  do.  You  are  Mr.  Huyler.” 

“Exactly.  These  gentlemen  are  the  Bradys.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  heard  of  them?” 

“Yes.” 

“Old  King  Brady  wants  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  old  coin  collectors.” 

“Very  well.” 

“Are  there  many  in  this  town?”  the  old  detective  in¬ 
quired  as  a  starter. 

“Lots  of  them,”  replied  the  old  man. 

“Mostly  boys?” 

“No;  there  are  many  men.” 

“Do  you  know  young  Westerly?” 

“Yes.  I  have  sold  him  hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of 
coins.” 

“Dryer?” 

“Yes;  I  know  him,  too.” 

“I  want  to  tell  you  in  strict  confidence,  Mr.  Stepson, 
that  I  am  engaged  by  the  elder  Westerly  to  find  the  bur¬ 
glars  who  stole  his  son’s  coin  collection  about  a  week 
ago.” 

“Westerly  robbed?  I  didn’t  know.” 

“Yres.” 

“How  did  it  happen?” 

“Somebody  entered  the  house  while  the  family  were  at 
dinner  by  means  of  a  false  key.  A  large  amount  of  dia¬ 
mond  jewelry  was  stolen,  also  young  Westerly’s  collection 
of  old  coins.” 


“He  should  have  come  and  told  me.  He  had  some  fine 
pieces.  Some  of  them  may  be  offered  for  sale  here.” 

“He  is  very  ill — not  able  to  leave  his  bed.” 

“So?  What  ails  him?” 

“Nervous  prostration.” 

“Brought  on  by  the  loss  of  his  coins,  I  suppose.” 

“Very  likely.” 

“He  was  a  true  collector.  The  kind  that  are  born,  and 
not  made.  I  can  imagine  the  shock  it  must  have  been  to 
him  to  find  his  coins  gone.  But  I  know  a  lot  of  his  gems 
— sold  them  to  him  myself.  I  will  keep  a  watch  out  for 

them.” 

“That  is  all  right;  but  just  the  same  I  ,want  to  get  these 
burglars  if  T  can.” 

“How  can  T  help  you?  T  don’t  do  business  with  bur¬ 
glars.” 


Chief  Huyler  chuckled.  “You  have  forgotten  the 
Burcham  book  robbery,  Stepson,  I  see,”  he  remarked. 

“That’s  ancient  history,”  replied  the  old  man,  coolly. 
“The  best  of  us  make  mistakes.” 

“Let  us  keep  up  to  date,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Now, 
Mr.  Stepson,  I  have  formed  the  theory  that  the  burglar  in 
this  case  is  himself  a  collector.  I  have  good  reasons  for 
this.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  know  any  coin  collector  who  is 
also  a  thief?” 

The  old  man  turned  his  little  beady  eyes  at  Old  King 
Brady  in  a  most  quizzical  way. 

“Lots  of  ’em,”  he  said,  adding  i  “Do  you  see  any  dis¬ 
play  of  coins  here?” 

“None.” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  ’em,  but  I  keep  them  under  lock  and 
key,  and  only  bring  out  a  few  at  a  time,  and  that  for 
mighty  good  reasons.” 

“But  my  question?” 

“I  was  thinking.” 

“Hear  the  rest  of  my  theory.  My  idea  is  that  this  coin¬ 
collecting  burglar  is  a  man  who  wanders  about  and  seeks 
to  attract  young  collectors  to  him.  I  have  even  gone  fur¬ 
ther  than  that  in  my  theorizing.  I  should  describe  him 
as  an  old  man  of  unusually  striking  appearance.  I  should 
say  that  one  of  his  principal  stamping  grounds  was  the 
Long  Bridge.” 

“Why,  you  are  talking  about  the  medal  man,”  cried 
Stepson.  “Why  didn’t  you  say  so  at  the  start?” 

“Wrong.  I  don’t  know  this  medal  man.  I  formed  my 
theory  from  scraps  of  evidence  which  I  have  picked  up 
here  and  there.  If  my  picture  shows  you  your  medal  man, 
then  I  have  done  good  work.” 

“It  is  impossible,”  said  Chief  Huyler.  “Everybody 
knows  the  medal  man.  He  is  merely  a  harmless  crank.” 

“Is,  hey?”  said  Stepson.  “Well,  I  don’t  know.  He’ll 
pay  big  prices  for  medals,  and  what  he  can’t  get  his  hands 
on  he’ll  steal.  I  don’t  allow  him  in  here.  He  robbed  me 
twice.” 

“His  name?”  demanded  the  old  detective. 

“I  don’t  know  it.  I  don’t  think  anybody  does.” 

“You,  Mr.  Huyler?”  Old  King  Brady  said. 

“No;  I  don’t  know  his  name,”  replied  the  chief. 

“Let’s  hear  all  that  is  known  about  him.” 

“Well,  he  is  a  little  old  fellow,  who  goes  prowling  all 
over  Boston  dressed  in  a  semi-military  suit.  The  front  of 
his  coat,  which  he  always  keeps  buttoned  up  tight,  is  hung 
all  over  with  medals.  I’ve  seen  him  with  as  many  as  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty.” 

“I  counted  eighty-six  one  day,”  exclaimed  Stepson. 

“What  are  these  medals?”  Harry  asked. 

“Oh,  any  old  thing,”  replied  the  dealer.  “He  don’t 
care.  Some  are  expensive  English  and  German  war  med¬ 
als:  others  are  Schutzenfest  medals,  and  religious;  so  long 
as  lie  can  find  one  with  a  loop  he’ll  hang  it  on  his  coat. 
He  don’t  care  what  it  is.” 

“I’m  done,”  said  Old  King  Bradv.  “Many  thanks,  Mr. 
Stepson.  Very  much  obliged.” 
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The  Bradys  and  Chief  Iluyler  ascended  to  the  street. 

‘'It  looks  very  much  as  if  you  had  caught  a  clew, 
Brady,”  the  chief  remarked. 

“I  am  so  sure  of  it  that  I  shall  devote  my  energies  to 
following  it  up.  You  have  no  idea  where  this  man  lives?” 

“Not  the  faintest,  but  some  of  the  precinct  captains 
may  know.” 

“It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  find  that 
out.” 

“Come  to  the  office.  I'll  have  every  station  tele¬ 
phoned.” 

“Bight.  You  have  personally  seen  this  man?” 

“'Lots  of  times,  but  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  not  so 
much  of  late.” 

“If  he  is  the  decoy  the  Long  Bridge  should  be  one  of 
his  stamping  grounds.” 

“We  will  call  up  Cambridge  first,  and  also  the  Charles 
street  station.” 

This  was  done. 

Indeed,  every  precinct  in  Boston  and  many  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  towns  were  called  over  the  phone. 

The  result  was  nil  so  far  as  locating  the  medal  man’s 
residence  was  concerned. 

But  this  much  was  discovered :  the  section  where  this 
crank  was  most  frequently  seen  was  the  West  End,  East 
Cambridge,  and  Old  Cambridge. 

The  South  End  and  Dorchester  districts  knew  nothing 
of  the  man. 

He  was,  however,  reported  from  Charlestown,  from 
Chelsea,  and  in  the  banking  district. 

It  was  said  that  he  was  seen  on  State  street  nearly 
every  day,  usually  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Bradys  now  returned  to  Young’s  and  sat  down  to 
consult. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Harry,  “that  this  is  my  job.  I 
shall  simply  have  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  the  medal 
man.” 

“That  is  what  I  think,”  replied  the  old  detective.  “That 
for  yours,  and  shadowing  for  mine.  But  for  heaven  sake, 
exercise  the  greatest  care,  mv  dear  boy.” 

“Oh,  don’t  you  fret  about  me,”  replied  Harry.  “This 
is  just  the  sort  of  job  I  like.  I’ll  get  down  to  Stepson’s 
and  buy  a  handful  of  old  coins  to  use  for  a  bait.” 

“Medals,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “and  see  that  they  are 
rare  ones  and  have  loops.  You  may  spend  as  much  as  a 
hundred  dollars  for  them.  We  can  readily  sell  them  in 
New  York  after  they  have  performed  their  use.” 

“I’ll  take  to  the  Long  Bridge  about  five  o’clock.” 

“That  will  be  the  best.  I  shall  be  right  at  your  back. 
We  have  surely  struck  a  new  clew,  and  it  is  one  which  is 
going  to  lead  us  to  success.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HARRY  TACKLES  “CAPTAIN  SMITH/ 

It  was  late  in  September  when  the  Bradys  went  to  Bos¬ 
ton  on  the  Westerly  case. 

1  hus  darkness  was  close  at  hand  when  at  five-thirty 


Harry  passed  the  corner  of  Charles  and  Cambridge  streets 

and  started  across  the  Long  Bridge. 

Old  King  Brady  was  about  a  block  behind  him  on  the 

opposite  side  of  the  way. 

As  soon  as  one  crosses  Charles  street  he  lea\es  the  V  est 
End  behind  him. 

This  is  to-day  the  most  Bohemian  section  of  Boston, 
and  as  it  is  to  play  an  important  part  in  our  stor},  it 
must  be  particularly  described.  Formerly  the  home  of/ 
the  great  middle  class,  and  also  of  many  wealthy  familiefc. 
the  West  End  has  now  sunk  to  a  pretty  low  level  socially. 

The  great  mansions  have  become  swarming  tenements; 
the  houses  of  lesser  size  are  let  out  for  lodgings.  Here  is 
Boston’s  Ghetto,  and  its  colored  settlement.  In  the  nar¬ 
row,  crooked  streets  of  the  West  End  one  finds  to-day 
people  representing  every  nation  under  the  sun  except  the 
Chinese,  who  are  located  over  on  Harrison  avenue,  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  quarter  of  the  town. 

It  is  depressing  to  walk  through  these  streets  teeming 
with  inhabitants,  and  to  mark  the  rare  architectural 
beauty  of  many  of  the  houses  which  date  back  to  the  old 
Colonial  days,  but  now  fallen  from  their  once  proud  estate. 

Charles  street,  which  backs  against  the  Charles  river, 
here  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea,  is  the  one  street  which  in  a 
measure  has  held  its  own. 

Here  the  tall,  swelled  fronts  still  house  some  good  old 
families,  many  of  them  in  its  upper  part;  but  on  the  lower 
blocks  toward  Cambridge  street  the  old  houses  are  occupied 
by  cheap  lodgings,  quack  doctors,  fortune-tellers,  and 
every  manner  of  queer  characters. 

The  jail  is  on  Charles  street,  and  yet  strange  to  say, 
on  this  very  street,  a  little  further  up,  dwell  many  crooks 
and  professional  criminals. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  West  End,  in  which  part  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  be  it  understood,  very  many  highly  respectable  people 
still  dwell. 

Harry  walked  the  whole-length  of  the  Long  Bridge  into 
Cambridgeport,  and  halted  alongside  the  old  iron  foundry 
on  the  left.  Here,  after  a  minute,  Old  King  Brady  joined 
him. 

“We  must  not  be  seen  together  even  for  an  instant,”  the 
old  detective  said. 

“Nothing  doing,”  replied  Harry. 

I  see.  W e  will  keep  it  up  until  it  is  entirely  dark.  I 
don  t  think  it  is  any  use  to  continue  it  afterwards.” 

“Shall  I  walk  back  again?” 

Aes;  take  it  easy.  Something  seems  to  tell  me  that  we 
are  going  to  meet  with  success.” 

Harry  lighted  a  cigar  and  sauntered  back  toward  Bos¬ 
ton.  Old  King  Brady  walked  on  for  a  block  or  two.  and 
then,  turning,  went  back  over  the  bridge  on  the  other  side. 

But  still  there  was  nothing  doing.  They  continued 
down  Cambridge  street  as  far  as  Stamford,  where  Harry 
again  turned.  It  was  now  getting  dusk,  and  lights  began 
to  appear  in  the  store  windows. 

“It's  this  time  or  never.”  thought  Old  King  Eradv,  for 
it  was  now  half-past  six  o’clock. 
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Once  more  Harry  took  to  the  bridge. 

hollowing  him  with  his  eyes,  Old  King  Brady  saw  him 
ha' r  when  he  had  almost  reached  the  draw. 

They  were  going  to  open  the  bridge  to  allow  a  brick¬ 
laden  schooner  to  pass  through. 

Old  King  Brady  halted  where  he  was,  and  stood  watch¬ 
ing.  For  a  moment  his  attention  was  distracted  by  the 
loud,  talk  of  two  men  in  a  rowboat.  When  next  he  looked 
up  a  man  was  standing  at  Harry’s  side,  and  they  appeared 
to  be  talking  together.  Old  King*  Brady  pulled  up  closer. 

And  now,  when  the  man  turned  and  leaned  against 
the  railing  of  the  bridge,  the  old  detective  saw  that  his 
impressions  were  correct.  There  was  to  be  something 
doing  that  night.  The  man  was  a  short,  elderly  person 
with  long  gray  hair,  and  dressed  in  a  semi-military  suit, 
with  a  hat  such  as  the  Grand  Army  men  wear.  Upon  his 
breast  were  many  medals  attached  to  gaily  colored  ribbons. 

Harr}’  held  him  in  conversation.  The  “medal  man” 
had  been  caught  at  last.  He  came  upon  Harry  suddenly. 

Standing  there  watching  the  schooner  as  she  passed 
through  the  draw,  Harry  felt  himself  slightly  jostled  from 
behind.  He  turned  then,  facing  tlm  very  man  he  sought. 

But  he  did  not  have  to  introduce  himself.  The  medal 
man  did  that. 

“Nice  evening,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  shame  to  make  us 
wait  so.” 

“Oh,  I  am  in  no  hurry,”  replied  Young  King  Brady. 
“I  am  merely  walking  across  the  bridge  to  get  the  air.” 

“That  so?  Odd!  That’s  my  errand.  I  walk  across 
here  every  night  just  at  dusk.” 

“You  seem  to  have  a  good  many  medals.” 

The  old  man  laughed  harshly. 

“Why,  this  display  is  nothing,”  he  said.  “I  have  got 
thousands.  Do  you  know,  it  takes  a  month  now  for  me 
to  wear  all  of  them.  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  silly  laugh. 

“You  must  be  a  great  collector,”  said  Harry. 

“Yes,  yes.  Probably  you  don’t  care  for  old  coins?” 

“Oh,  but  I  do.” 

“You  do?”  * 

“Sure.”  ' 

“How  many  have  you  got  now?” 

“Over  ten  thousand,  counting  n.y  medals.” 

“You  have,  eh?  Well,  I  can  beat  you.  I’ve  got  over 
twenty  thousand  pieces  in  my  collection,  not  counting  my 
medals.  I  never  count  them.  That  would  be  bad  luck. 
I  haven’t  the  least  idea  how  many  I  own,  but  they  run 
away  up  into  the  thousands,  too.” 

“Great  Scott!”  cried  Harry.  “That’s  a,  collection! 
Wouldn’t  I  just  like  to  see  it!” 

“I  suppose  you  would,”  chuckled  the  old  man.  “I 
suppose  you  would,  but  I  don’t  show  it  to  everybody.” 

“I’ve  got  a  few  of  my  medals  with  me,”  said  Harry. 

“Let’s  see  them.” 

“You  can’t  =ee  them  here  in  the  dark.” 

“We  can  go  on  over  to  Cambridgeport  and  go  into  a 
?tore  have  a  look.” 


“All  right.  I’m  willing,” 

The  draw  closed  just  then,  and  Old  King  Brady  saw 
them  move  on  together.  The  medal  man  now  began  chat¬ 
tering  in  a  childish  way  about  his  collection. 

Harry  watched  and  listened  closely.  It  seemed  to  him^ 
that  the  man  was  surely  insane. 

“What  makes  you  wear  all  those  medals  on  your  coat.?” 
he  asked. 

“Because  I  want  to.  That’s  nobody’s  business.” 

“Were  you  ever  in  the  army?” 

“Sure.” 

“You  must  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention.” 

“Sure.  That’s  what  I  want.  Everybody  stops  me  and 
asks  me  about  my  medals.  He,  he!  That’s  what  I  like.” 

“Do  you  live  around  here?” 

“Within  a  thousand  miles  of  here.” 

“I  was  thinking  you  might  be  persuaded  to  show  me 
your  collection.” 

“No,  no!  You’re  a  stranger;  but  you  seem  to  be  a 
mighty  nice  fellow.  No,  no!  I’m  taking  no  chances.” 

“Do  you  mean  of  being  robbed?” 

“Well,  yes.” 

“Do  I  look  like  a  thief?” 

“No;  you  don’t.  You’re  a  mighty  handsome  young  feL 
low.  How  old  might  you  be?” 

“Twenty.” 

“So?  You  hardly  look  it.  I  like  young  folks,  espe- 
eialfy  young  men.  I  have  no  use  for  young  women — they 
talk  too  much.  He,  he!” 

This  “he,  he!”  is  intended  to  represent  a  silly,  tittering 
laugh. 

“You  have  been  collecting  long?”  Harry  asked. 

“Forty  years.  Say!” 

“Well?” 

“Do  you  live  around  here?”” 

“Oh,  no.  I’m  a  stranger  in  Boston.  I  live  in  New 
York.” 

“So?  Good  place  to  buy  coins.  Sometimes  I  go  over 
there  just  for  that  very  purpose.  I  should  like  to  meet  you 
in  New  York.” 

“I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  come  and  see  my  collec¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  robbed.” 

“He,  he!  Well,  I  wouldn’t  rob  you.  We  might  ex¬ 
change.  Have  you  many  duplicates  ?” 

“Lots  of  them.  The  medals  I’ve  got  in  mv  pocket  now 
are  duplicates.  I  thought  I  might  get  a  chance  to  trade 
while  I  was  over  here.” 

“Yes,  yes.  I’ve  got  lots  of  duplicates,  too.” 

“You  trade?”  > 

“Sure.  What  collector  won’t  trade  off  his  duplicates?” 

They  had  left  the  bridge  by  this  time. 

“Shall  we  go  into  this  cigar  store?”  Harry  asked. 

The  medal  man  gave  a  quick  look  at  the  sign. 

“No,  no,”  he  said.  “Not  there.  I  know  that  fellow. 
I  don’t  like  him.  Let’s  go  on  to  the  drug  store  on  the 
corner  above.  I’ll  treat  to  soda,  and  then  you  can  show 
me  what  you  have  got.” 
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They  passed  on  to  the  druggist’s  and  went  in. 

The  soda  was  drawn  and  drank. 

The  young  clerk  looked  curiously  at  the  medal  man. 

Harry  thought  he  had  seen  him  before. 

“Lots  of  information  to  be  picked  up  along  this  street, 
I  have  no  doubt/’  he  said  to  himself,  “but  we  shall  have 
to  leave  that  until  later  on.” 

He  produced  his  medals. 

There  were  fifteen  of  them. 

All  were  war  medals  commemorating  famous  battles. 

All  had  been  bestowed  upon  officers  and  soldiers  for 
bravery. 

Such  medals  by  those  who  are  interested  in  their  col¬ 
lection  are  very  highly  prized. 

The  medal  man  pushed  several  aside  contemptuously, 
but  went  into  raptures  over  one  of  the  British  Afghanistan 
campaign.  This  had  Queen  Victoria’s  head  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  picture  of  elephants  carrying 
cannons  over  the  Himalaya  mountains. 

It  had  three  bars,  or  clasps,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a 
different  battle  fought  in  the  Afghan  war. 

“A  gem!  A  prize!”  cried  the  medal  man.  “How  much 
will  you  take  for  that?” 

“Oh,  I  won’t  sell  it,”  replied  Harry.  “The  only  way 
you  can  get  it  from  me  is  by  making  a  trade.” 

“Pick  out  one  of  mine.  There  isn’t  any  that  I  am 
wearing  that  I  wouldn’t  give  for  this.  I  have  been  hunt¬ 
ing  for  this  medal  for  years.” 

“'But  there  isn’t  anything  I  want  among  yours.” 

“Got  ’em  all?” 

“Every  one,”  said  Harry,  looking  them  over. 

“All  right.  Come  along.” 

Harry  put  up  his  medals  and  they  left  the  store. 

“I  guess  I  will  go  back  to  Boston,”  he  remarked,  look¬ 
ing  around  for  Old  King  Brady,  and  spying  him  in  the 
distance.  “Are  you  walking  my  way?” 

“Yxes,  part  way.  Say!” 

“Well?” 

“If  you  wapt  to  you  can  see  my  collection.  I  think  I 
can  fix  up  a  trade.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I’ve  got  plenty  of  time  on  my  hands. 
Where  do  you  live?” 

But  right  here  the  medal  man  balked. 

“Oh,  I’m  not  telling  that,”  he  said.  “There  is  only 
ime  way  in  which  you  can  get  a  sight  of  my  collection.” 

“And  what  is  that?” 

“By  going  it  blind.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“I’m  a  crank.” 

“All  coin  collectors  are  cranks.” 

“Oh,  I  know,  but  I  am  a  big  one.  I  positively  won’t 
show  anyone  where  I  live.” 

“But  why?” 

“Oh,  T've  got  my  reasons.  I  live  in  a  room  all  alone  by 
mvself.  I  never  admit  anvbodv  but  coin-collectors,  and 
them  only  when  T  choose.” 

“Suit  yourself.” 


*  “But  you  can  go  with  me  if  you  will  do  what  I  say.” 

“Well,  say  it!  I’m  not  afraid  of  a  little  old  fellow  like 
you.” 

“Well,  I  should  say  not.  Why,  you  could  break  me  in 
half  with  those  big  strong  arms  of  yours.  He,  he!  If  you 
will  go  it  blind  you  shall  see  my  coins.  Not  otherwise. 
Many  a  young  fellow  has  consented.  I  don’t  believe  any 
one  of  them  ever  regretted  it.  I  tell  you,  I’ve  got  the 
finest  collection  in  the  city  of  Boston.  That’s  right.” 

“YY)u  have  aroused  my  curiosity,  all  right.  But  tell 
me  what  you  mean  by  going  it  blind  ?” 

“See  that  river?”' 

“Sure.” 

“Well,  to  see  my  collection  you  will  have  to  get  into 
my  boat.  I  shall  pull  you  about  a  while,  and  then  you  will 
have  to  allow  me  to  blindfold  you.  Then  I’ll  take  you 
into  my  room.” 

“lY>u  live  in  one  of  those  houses  over  on  Charles  street, 
then?” 

“No  matter  where  I  live.  I’m  not  telling.” 

“But  how  am  I  to  get  back?” 

“Same  way  you  came.  I’ll  pull  you  back  in  my  boat.” 

Harry  pondered. 

Had  the  unfortunate  young  men  who  had  been  lured 
to  their  fate  gone  this  way? 

He  could  not  doubt  it. 

He  knew  that  by  consenting  to  the  medal  man’s  prop¬ 
osition  he  was  running  a  terrible  risk. 

But  this  is  part  of  the  detective  business — a  very  neces¬ 
sary  part. 

The  key  to  the  whole  mystery  seemed  to  be  right  within 
his  grasp. 

“If  I  funk  now  I  may  spoil  the  case,”  Yroung  King 
Brady  said  to  himself. 

And  aloud  he  added : 

“All  right,  colonel,  I’ll  go  with  you,  and  in  your  own 
way,  but  you  must  tell  me  your  name.” 

“No,  I  won’t,”  replied  the  medal  man.  stubbornly.  “I 
haven’t  asked  you  yours.  Why  should  I  tell  mine.  You 
call  me  Captain  Smith,  and  I’ll  call  you  plain  Bill  Jones.” 

“Balked  again,”  thought  Young  King  Brady. 

“Well,  I’m  going  ahead,  hit  or  miss,”  he  said  aloud. 
“Lead  on,  Captain  Smith.” 

“All  right,”  chuckled  the  medal  man.  “l~ou  won’t  re¬ 
gret  it,  Bill  Jones.  No,  no!  You  won’t  regret  it!  Come 
along  with  me.  He,  he,  he!” 


CHAPTER  V. 

HARRY  IS:  A  HOUSE  OF  MYSTERY. 

It  was  low  tide  in  the  Charles  river,  and  it  was  now  en¬ 
tirely  dark. 

Old  King  Brady  would  have  given  much  to  have  known 
the  nature  of  the  conversation  taking  place  between  Ham* 
and  his  singular  companion,  but  as  yet  that  was  not  to  bo. 

He  trailed  Harry  and  the  medai  man  back  along  the 
bridge  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  an  old 
bath-house,  which  appeared  to  be  closed. 
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Here  they  descended  steps,  and  Old  King  Brady  saw 
them  get  into  a  rowboat,  which  the  medal  man  pulled 

a  wav. 

V 

And  this  very  much  to  the  old  detective’s  dismay. 

“He  never  should  have  done  it!”  lie  said  to  himself. 
“1  warned  him  to  take  no  foolhardy  step.  How  on  earth 
am  I  to  shadow  him  now?  Harry  is  too  rash.  This  is  a 

bad  job.” 

He  hurried  back  along  the  bridge,  seeking  some  place 
where  he  could  get  a  boat. 

Everv  now  and  then  he  looked  back  over  the  river. 

V  » 

It  was  a  bright  night,  and  he  could  still  see  the  boat. 

It  had  crossed  over  to  the  Charles  street  line,  and  was 
being  pulled  along  the  high  stone  wall.  Old  King  Brady 
came  to  the  iron  foundry.  The  place  was  closed  for  the 
night.  Thundering  on  the  gate,  the  old  detective  wras  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  unearth  a  watchman  who  opened  it  after 
a  minute.  % 

“What  do  you  want?  What  the  deuce  are  you  making 
all  that  noise  about?”  the  man  gruffly  demanded. 

“First  I  want  to  give  you  this  five-spot,  friend,”  was 
the  reply;  “next  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  a  detective; 
last,  I  want  to  borrow  a  boat  in  order  to  track  a  criminal 
who  is  out  on  the  water,  and  I  want  to  get  it  in  just  about 
a  minute’s  time.” 

Of  course,  Old  King  Brady  displayed  his  shield. 

The  watchman  was  a  sensible  person;  moreover,  he  was¬ 
n't  missing  five-dollar  bills  that  night. 

“You  can  have  a  boat,”  he  said.  “'Of  course,  I  depend 
upon  you  to  bring  it  back.  You  will  get  me  into  all 
kinds  of  trouble  if  you  don’t.” 

“She  comes  back  or  the  company  gets  double  its  value 
—see?” 

“All  right.” 

“Tor  heaven  sake  be  quick!” 

“I  won’t  lose  a  minute.  What’s  the  fellow  done?” 

“It’s  a  murder  case.” 

“So?  Not  about  the  head  that  was  fished  out  of  the 
river  in  a  tea  chest  last  week?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  willing  to  resort  to 
any  method  to  stop  the  fellow’s  talk  and  increase  his 
speed. 

He  was  led  down  to  the  end  of  a  wharf  behind  the 
foundry. 

Here  there  were  three  rowboats  fastened  to  a  pile. 

Old  King  Brady  got  down  into  the  one  which  the 
watchman  said  was  the  best,  and  pulled  out  upon  the 
Charles.  He  now  turned  to  look  for  the  medal  man’s  boat, 
and  spied  it  pretty  close  to  the  wall,  moving  east. 

Pulling  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes  he  looked  around 
again.  The  boat  was  now  no  longer  to  be  seen! 

“Botheration!”  thought  the  old  detective.  “The  fellow 
hat  given  me  the  slip.” 

ft  was  so!  Old  King  Brady  pulled  over  to  the  wall,  but 
},(■  <  f,  i]d  -ee  nothing  of  the  boat. 

The  boat,  the  medal  man,  and  TTarry  had  alike  disap¬ 
peared. 


“There  is  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
hang  around  here  for  awhile,”  thought  Old  King  Brady. 
“This  is  positively  the  last  time  I’ll  trust  Harry  with  such 
business.  He  had  no  right  to  go  off  in  that  boat.” 

But  the  old  detective  is  forever  saying  this,  and  when 
the  next  time  comes  Harry  has  his  own  way  just  the  same. 

For  the  next  two  hours  for  Old  King  Brady  it  was  a 
case  of  nothing  doing,  therefore  we  propose  to  take  up 
Harry  again,  as  with  his  end  of  the  case  all  the  interest 
lies. 

The  medal  man  said  nothing  about  blindfolding  until 
they  came  over  against  the  Charles  street  river  wall. 

“Now,  I  shall  have  to  tie  a  handkerchief  over  your 
eyes,”  he  then  remarked. 

“All  right,”  replied  Harry. 

He  submitted  without  objection,  and  a  big  red  handker¬ 
chief  was  firmly  tied  about  his  head. 

The  medal  man  pulled  on. 

After  a  while  the  medal  man  suddenly  shipped  his  oars, 
and  the  boat  swung  around. 

“Sit  perfectly  still  now,”  he  said.  “Don’t  speak.” 

Harry  obeyed,  listening  for  all  he  was  worth. 

He  heard  the  man  tie  the  boat. 

Then  followed  a  curious  noise,  which  he  was  unable 
to  explain.  It  sounded  more  like  the  grating  of  rusty 
hinges  than  anything  else. 

“Get  up  now  and  crawl  ahead,”  said  the  medal  man. 

■  “You  will  feel  the  stone.  Keep  your  head  low,  crawl  in. 
So  you  go.  Slow  and  easy,  now,  or  you  will  be  falling 
overboard.  A  few  steps  further.  There!  Now,  stand  up 
and  wait  for  me.” 

Harry  waited. 

He  could  hear  the  medal  man  dragging  the  boat  over 
the  slippery  stones,  along  which  he  himself  had  crawled. 

It  was  a  light  affair,  that  boat,  and  the  old  man  seemed 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  managing  it. 

A  moment  later  and  Harry  heard  what  sounded  like  the 
closing  of  a  heavy  door. 

“Now  we  go,”  said  the  medal  man,  coming  up  along¬ 
side  of  him.  “Give  me  your  hand.” 

He  led  Young  King  Brady  along  over  stone  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  few  feet. 

Then  it  was  earth  which  Harry  found  himself  treading 
on. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  smothered  cry. 

It  sounded  like  a  human  voice. 

“Oh,  oh,  oh!” 

“What  on  earth  is  that?”  demanded  Harry. 

The  dismal  sound  made  his  blood  run  cold. 

“Nothing,  nothing!”  replied  the  medal  man,  hastily. 
“Only  a  dog  I’ve  got  chained  up  here.” 

But  Harry  knew  better. 

It  was  a  human  voice  which  had  uttered  that  cry. 

“Where  are  you  taking  me  to,  Captain  Smith,”  he 
asked.  “I  don’t  like  this  business,  not  for  a  little  bit.” 

“Don’t  you?”  chuckled  the  old  man.  “He!  lie!  Well, 
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you  needn’t  be  afraid.  I’ve  taken  a  big  fancy  to  you.  I 
wouldn’t  hurt  you  for  anything.  Xo,  no!  He,  he,  he!” 

lie  pulled  Harry  on,  and  the  cry  was  not  heard  again. 

“Xow  we  go  upstairs,”  said  the  medal  man.  “I’ll  let  go 
of  your  hand,  aud  you  can  feel  your  way  by  the  wall.” 

They  ascended  many  steps  so. 

“Xow  stand  where  you  are.  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute,” 
said  the  medal  man.  “I — I  don't  want  to  get  you  into 
trouble.  They  are  a  rough  lot  in  this  house.  He,  he! 
You  mustn't  be  seen.  Xo,  no!  I  will  make  sure  that  the 
coast  is  clear.” 

Harry  heard  the  click  of  a  spring,  and  then  all  was 
still. 

Cautiously  he  raised  the  corner  of  the  handkerchief,  but 
it  was  pitch  dark,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  draw  his  flash 
lantern. 

In  a  minute  there  was  another  click,  and  the  voice  of 
the  medal  man  spoke  again. 

“It’s  all  right,”  he  said.  “Follow  me.” 

He  pulled  Harry  through  an  opening,  and  snatched 
the  handkerchief  away. 

“Xow,  then,”  he  exclaimed,  “just  come  on  upstairs,  and 
don’t  worry.  In  spite  of  all  this  mystery,  I  swear  that 
nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  you  in  my  house.” 

Whosever  house  it  was,  the  hall  in  which  Harry  found 
himself  now  was  elegantly  furnished. 

Soft  rugs  covered  the  floor,  and  expensive  oil  paintings 
of  real  merit  hung  against  the  walls. 

The  medal  man  hurried  Harry  up  two  flights  of  stairs 
and  into  a  large  chamber. 

Here  he  locked  the  door  and  lighted  the  gas. 

“I  guess  I’ve  got  a  right  to  bring  a  friend  into  my 
room  once  in  a  while,”  he  said  childishly.  “One  can’t  be 
forever  working.  Oh,  you  are  safe  with  me  all  right.  He, 
he,  he!” 

The  room  was  plainly  furnished  with  bed,  table,  bureau 
and  chairs,  but  it  was  a  very  peculiar  room  for  all  that. 

Around  the  walls  were  six  cabinets. 

Above  each  cabinet  was  a  display  of  coins  in  a  frame. 

Some  were  gold,  some  silver,  some  copper. 

One  frame  was  filled  with  medals  of  the  style  Harry  had 
bought  from  Mr.  Stepson. 

“Those  are  my  cabinets,”  said  the  medal  man.  rubbing 
his  hands.  “The  boss  is  awav  to-night.  There  isn’t  the 
least  danger  of  our  being  disturbed.  Sit  down,  sit  down. 
Xow  I'll  show  you  my  coins.” 

“Who  is  the  boss?”  demanded  Harty. 

“There,  there,  there!  Xow,  don’t  try  to  pry  into  the 
mvsterv.  There  are  some  things  in  this  world  which  a 

**  o 

fellow  is  better  ofT  for  not  knowing.  Don't  you  believe 
that?  Well,  it  is  so.  Xow  we  will  talk  coins,  coins,  coins! 
Only  coins.  He.  he,  he!” 

He  showed  Harry  the  sets  in  the  frames  first. 

They  were  certainly  remarkable,  and  included  many 
fine  pieces. 

Xow  the  medal  man  unlocked  one  of  the  cabinets,  and 
laid  a  tray  of  war  medals  upon  the  table. 


‘•There  you  are,”  lie  said.  “There  you  arc.  Non  look. 
Don't  rob  me.  You  can’t  do  it.  My  eye  is  ever  upon 
you.  If  you  should  try  it,  little  man  as  I  am,  it  might  spell 
death  for  you.  He,  he,  he!”  I 

Harry  made  no  answer. 

This  use  of  the  word  death  was  not  encouraging,  and  lie 

thought  of  young  Westerly. 

But  he  said  nothing,  and  began  examining  the  coins. 

They  were  a  beautiful  lot  of  ancient  Greek  tetradranu, 
of  great  rarity  and  value. 

Ilarry  picked  up  one  which  represented  on  the  reverse 
a  woman  driving  a  four-horse  chariot,  and  was  just  pass¬ 
ing  a  few  remarks  upon  it  when  suddenly  there  came  a 
furious  pounding  at  the  door. 

“Stephen!  Stephen!”  a  harsh  voice  shouted,  “who  have 
you  in  there?” 

The  medal  man  turned  as  white  as  a  corpse. 

“In  a  minute,  Bert!”  he  cried. 

“Under  the  bed!  Quick!”  he  gasped.  “Don't  speak! 
Don’t  breath  as  you  value  your  life.” 

And  beneath  his  breath  Harry  heard  him  mutter: 

“Great  heavens!  This  one,  too?  Can’t  I  ever  show  my 
coins  without - ” 

Without  what? 

Harry  could  not  catch  the  last  word  as  he  crawled  under 
the  bed. 

Again  came  the  knocking. 

“You’ll  open  the  door,  old  man,  or  I’ll  burst  it  in!”  the 
voice  exclaimed. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY’S  NARROW  ESCAPE. 


Young  King  Brady’s  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat  as  be 
crouched  there  under  the  bed. 

That  the  medal  man  was  equally  frightened  there  could 
be  no  sort  of  doubt. 

“I’m  coming,  doctor!  I’m  coming!”  he  cried.  “Can’t 
you  give  a  man  a  minute’s  privacy  in  his  own  room?” 

He  tottered  to  the  door,  and  threw  it  open. 

Harry  could  see  no  more  of  the  man  who  entered  than 
his  feet. 

“There  was  somebody  here!”  he  thundered. 

“No,  no,  no!  No,  Bert,”  whimpered  the  old  man.  “Tt 
is  only  me.  I  was  talking  to  myself.” 

Harry  heard  the  newcomer  open  the  closet.  Then,  to 
his  horror,  he  bent  down  and  glanced  under  the  bed.  ^ 

But  he  was  a  large  man,  and  this  movement  hurt  him. 


p/v,  x  i  in  | 
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IlariA  v  as  a v  a\  up  in.  one  corner.  Probably  the  mat 
failed  lo  got  down  tar  enough,  for  into  that  corner  h 
certainly  did  not  see. 

Excuse  mo,  pop,  lie  said,  changing  his  toue.  “but  yoi 
know  what  I  told  you  t lie  last,  time  you  brought  a  mat 
in  here  to  look  at  your  collection  and  lot  him  go.  If  eve 

T  catch  you  at  it  that  spells  your  finish,  and  into  the  cell* 
of  deatli  you  go.”  , 
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"Tou  make  a  slave  of  me/’  retorted  the  old  man  an¬ 
grily.  “You  forget  what  you  owe  to  me.” 

“ Nonsense!  Shut  up!” 

“I  won't  shut  up.  1 — I  have  had  enough  of  this  busi¬ 
ness.  I — I  would  go  away  if  it  wasn’t  for  my  coins.” 

The  other  laughed  harshly. 

“Tour  dear  coins,”  he  said.  “What  more  do  you  want 
than  what  you  get?  Didn't  I  dump  a  peck  measure  full 
into  your  lap  after  the  Westerly  affair?  But  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  Stephen,  you  have  got  to  keep  to  the  house  for 
a  while.  The  Bradys  have  come  on  from  New  York,  and 
are  gunning  for  us.  To  insure  your  safety  and  ours  I 
have  had  the  boat  removed.  You  know  what  will  happen 
if  you  dare  to  go  out  by  the  front  door  now  that  I  order 
you  not  to.”  , 

“Well,  well!  Am  I  to  be  kept  a  prisoner,  then?  Can’t 
I  go  out  as  usual  in  my  disguise?” 

“No,  you  can’t.  Come  on  now.  I’ve  got  work  for  you 
to  do  below.” 

“But  my  coins  are  all  out.  I  want  to  put  them  back.” 

“Yrou  put  up  your  coins  and  come  with  me,  Stephen,  or 
I'll - ” 

“Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes!  I’m  coming,  I'm  coming!”  pattered 
the  medal  man. 

Harry  heard  him  put  away  the  drawer  and  lock  the 
cabinet. 

Then  the  gas  was  turned  down,  anti  the  pair  left  the 

room. 

“I’m  lost  if  I  don't  get  out  of  this  in  a  hurry!”  thought 
Ilarrv.  “What  on  earth  shall  I  do?” 

He  listened  until  all  sound  of  their  footsteps  had  died 
away,  and  then  crept  out  from  under  the  bed. 

Pulling  aside  the  curtains,  he  looked  out  of  the  window. 

He  could  see  the  lights  of  Cambridge  in  the  distance, 
'and  knew  that  the  Charles  river  lay  between. 

“Shall  I  wait  for  him  to  return  and  give  me  a  steer?” 
he  asked  himself,  “or  shall  I  make  the  attempt  now?” 

He  instantly  decided  upon  the  latter  course. 

He  drew  his  revolver  and  cautiously  descended  the 
stairs.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  The  doors  of  the 
different  rooms  were  all  closed.  Harry's  heart  was  in  his 
mouth  as  he  crept  to  the  front  door.  It  sank  as  he  tried 
it  and  looked  the  situation  over.  The  door  was  fast,  and 
secured  by  a  modern  lock.  The  key-hole  was  so  narrow 
that  his  skeleton  pick-locks  would  be  of  no  use. 

1  j 

Harry  thought  fast. 

“If  I  attempt  to  enter  the  rooms  and  escape  by  the 
windows  there  is  no  telling  what  I  shall  run  up  against,” 
he  said  to  himself.  “Xopit  won’t  do.  The  only  way  is  to 
trv  to  get  out  by  the  same  road  T  came.” 

He  stole  down  the  basement  stairs,  hoping  against  hope 
that  the  lock  of  the  lower  door  was  different.  But  it  was 
the  same.  He  tip-toed  back  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  which 
was  dimly  lighted  by  a  lowered  gas-jet,  and  started  to  find 
the  «ecret  panel  through  which  he  knew  he  must  have 
parsed.  / 

And  tl bo  fact  that  he  instantly  succeeded  in  this  prob¬ 


ably  saved  his  life.  The  secret  panel  could  hardly  he 
termed  a  secret.  Ordinary  eyes  probably  would  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  perceive  it,  but  Harry  had  seen  many  similar  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  he  spotted  it  as  soon  as  he  looked  the  par¬ 
tition  over.  Pressing  the  very  obvious  secret  spring,  the 
panel  shot  aside,  and  there  were  the  secret  stairs. 

“Wliat  if  they  are  down  here?”  thought  Harry,  lis¬ 
tening.  He  felt  that  they  probably  were,  and  yet  he  re¬ 
solved  to  make  the  attempt. 

“I  can  easily  swim  to  the  Long  Bridge  if  the  boat  is 
really  gone,”  he  said  to  himself.  “Here  goes!  If  I  am 
stopped  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  shoot.” 

He  crept  on  down  the  stairs.  Presently  he  came  to  a 
broad  landing  off  from  which  opened,  an  iron  door.  Light 
streamed  from  beneath  it,  and  he  could  hear  a  gruff  voice 
talking,  but  could  not  distinguish  words.  Then  suddenly 
came  the  sound  of  blows.  A  horrible  yell  followed. 

Again  and  again  it  was  repeated. 

With  the  cold  perspiration  standing  out  all  ovek  him, 
Ymung  King  Brady  hurried  down  the  second  section  of 
the  secret  stairs. 

This  brought  him  to  another  platform,  opening  off 
from  which  was  a  second  iron  door  on  the  right,  and 
directly  ahead  the  low  passage  through  which  he  had 
crawled.  Harry  had  ventured  to  use  his  lantern  in  a 
guarded  way,  and  he  now  flashed  it  into  the  passage. 

The  boat  was  gone. 

At  the  end  he  saw  what  appeared  to  he  stone  as  solid  as 
it  was  on  the  sides.  He  crawled  in,  and  soon  discovered 
his  mistake.  At  the  end  of  the  passage  was  a  wooden 
panel,  secured  by  a  simple  spring  lock.  He  threw  it  open, 
and  found  himself  looking  upon  the  river. 

He  was  down  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  big  stone  wall 

which  marks  the  end  of  the  backvards  on  Charles  street. 

*/  / 

almost  at  the  water’s  edge.  Pulling  his  hat  tight  down 
over  liis  eves,  and  buttoning  his  coat.  Harrv  made  the 
dive.  He  would  have  rather  thrown  aside  some  of  his 
clothing,  hut  it  seemed  important  that  he  should  leave 
no  trace  behind  him. 

Young  King  Brady  is  a  splendid  swimmer.  He  rose  to 
the  surface  and  struck  out  boldly  for  the  bridge,  ham¬ 
pered  somewhat  by  his  clothes,  of  course,  but  not  enough 
to  materially  hinder  his  progress.  Suddenly  came  the 
notion  to  turn  and  look  hack.  The  instant  he  did  so  he 
saw  a  light  against  the  wall,  close  down  at  the  water’s 
edge. 

“'They  have  discovered  my  escape!”  he  thought.  “Bad 
job  for  the  medal  man  if  the  other  fellow  carries  out  his 
threats.” 

The  light  vanished,  and  Harry  swam  on.  A  minute 
later  and  he  caught  the  sound  of  oars  behind  him. 

It  was  another  scare. 

“They  are  after  me!”  thought  Harry.  “What  on  earth 
shall  I  do?” 

He  looked  over  his  shoulder.  A  tall  man  was  pulling 
rapidly  toward  him. 
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‘•It  can’t  be!”  he  thought.  "It  must  be  someone  else. 
They  wouldn't  have  time  to  get  so  near.” 

He  gave  a  low,  peculiar  whistle.  The  thought  had  just 
struck  him  that  it  might  be  Old  King  Brady. 

“ Heavens!  what  a  relief!”  he  muttered. 

The  answering  whistle  had  come.  It  was  Old  King 
Brady,  and  no  one  else.  Harry  halted,  treading  water, 
and  allowed  the  boat  to  come  up. 

“Thank  heaven  you  have  escaped  alive,”  was  the  old 
detective’s  first  words. 

He  pulled  up  alongside  and  Harry  climbed  into  the  boat. 

“Are  you  all  right?”  Old  King  Brady  demanded. 

“0.  K.  How  did  you  know  it  was  I?” 

“Didn't.  I  saw  that  light  over  there  by  the  wall,  and 
just  then  I  heard  someone  swimming.  1  am  so  thankful. 
You  ought  never  to  have  gone  in  the  boat  with  that  man.” 

“Pshaw,  Governor!  What  was  I  gunning  for?  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  have  been  in  the  house  where  they  run 
this  cellar  of  death  young  Westerly  talked  of,  and  I  have 
escaped  alive.  What  more  could  I  possibly  ask?” 

“We  will  drop  it.  Tell  your  story.  I  am  dying  with 
curiosity.” 

Harrv  rattled  off  his  adventures. 

%/ 

“It's  great,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “YY>u  are  a  plucky 
fellow.  By  taking  these  desperate  chances  we  have  got 
the  case  well  in  hand.  But  tell  me,  do  you  think  the 
medal  man  really  meant  to  bring  you  back  ?” 

“I'm  sure  of  it.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  the  other  fellow 
killed  him.” 

t 

“Did  you  get  a  look  at  the  other  fellow’s  lace?” 

“Yres.  He  had  black  eyes  and  black  hair  and  a  mus¬ 
tache.  I  don’t  think  I’d  know  him  again,  for  you  see  I 
saw  his  face  upside  down.  He  just  glanced  crosswise  un¬ 
der  the  bed.  If  he  had  got  down  on  his  knees  and  had 
a  full  look  the  chances  are  I  would  not  be  here  now.” 

“Never  mind.  We’ve  got  him  foul  if  we  can  only  locate 
that  opening  in  the  wall.  That  we  must  try  in  the  morn- 
ing.” 

Harry  now  pulled  the  boat  back  to  the  iron  foundry 
pier,  as  he  wanted  the  exercise  to  warm  him  up. 

The  watchman  was  on  hand  to  receive  them. 

They  landed,  and  started  for  Young’s,  walking  the 
entire  distance. 

This  ended  the  work  of  the  night,  and  next  morning 
while  Harrv  lav  abed  Old  King  Bradv  went  out  and  bought 
him  a  new  suit  of  clothes. 

“Shall  you  tell  Huylcr  what  happened?”  Harry  asked 
as  they  sat  at  breakfast. 

“No,”  was  the  reply.  “It  won’t  do  to  have  the  police 
butting  in.  We  have  now  got  the  case  well  in  hand,  and 
I  think  we  can  finish  it  ourselves.  Anyhow,  I  propose  to 
make  the  try.” 

And  so,  when  (ho  chief  called,  as  he  did  before  they  left 
the  hotel,  all  Old  King  Brady  said  was  that  they  had  met 
the  medal  man,  and  proposed  to  meet  him  again  later, 
when  they  would  probably  have  something  to  report. 


•  •  "  - - -  •  1  ^ 

CHAPTER  VII. 

OLD  KING  BRADY  COMES  THROUGH  THE  WALL. 

Chief  Huyler  reported  that  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
young  Arthur  Dryer. 

Naturally  the  Bradys  had  a  theory  that  his  was  the  cry 
that  Harry  had  heard  behind  the  iron  door,  which  they 
were  sure  led  into  the  “cellar  of  death.” 

Just  as  soon  as  they  got  rid  of  the  chief  the  Bradys  went 
up  on  Charles  street.  The  fact  that  the  medal  man  had 
called  the  other  “doctor”  they  hoped  was  going  to  afford 
them  a  clew;  and  then  he  had  also  called  the  man  “Bert,” 
which  also  might  serve  as  a  means  of  identification. 

But  it  didn't.  There  were  no  less  than  five  doctors  in 
a  row  on  that  side  of  Charles  street  in  the  section  which 
Harry  picked  out  as  being  certain  to  contain  the  mys¬ 
terious  house.  Moreover,  one  of  these  physicians  had 
Albert  for  a  first  name,  another  Bertram,  a  third  Burton, 
a  fourth  Elbert,  and  the  fifth  Herbert,  which  was  certainly 
a  most  remarkable  coincidence,  to  sav  the  least. 

Thus  once  again  the  Bradys  found  themselves  balked. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  was  a  Dr.  Renfrew,  and 
after  some  consideration  Old  King  Brady  decided  to  give 
him  a  call.  They  did  not  have  to  wait  long,  for  as  it 
happened  they  had  struck  Dr.  Renfrew’s  office  hours. 

Old  King  Brady  introduced  himself  and  said: 

“We  are  working  on  a  very  important  case,  doctor, 
which  in  strict  confidence  I  shall  explain  to  you.  I  think 
you  may  be  able  to  give  us  a  little  help.” 

“You  get  it  if  I  can  give  it,  of  course,”  said  the  doctor, 
for  the  old  detective  had  mentioned  the  name  of  the  chief 
of  police.  Hastily  he  stated  the  points  of  the  case. 

The  doctor  had  heard  of  several  of  the  disappearances, 
but  not  of  the  last  two. 

“And  what  is  it  you  want?  How  do  you  connect  me 
with  this  strange  business?”  he  asked. 

“We  have  made  a  discovery,”  replied  Old  King  Bradv. 
“We  positively  know  that  one  of  the  scoundrels  concerned 
in  these  disappearances  is  a  doctor,  and  that  he  lives  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  from  you. 

“Ha!  One  of  the  quintuplets!” 

“Is  that  what  you  call  your  five  physicians  across  the 
way?” 

“Don’t  call  them  five  physicians.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  one  is  such;  of  the  others,  one  is  an  herb  doctor,  an¬ 
other  a  mental  healer,  another  an  osteopath,  whom  we 
don’t  recognize  as  a  doctor,  and  the  fourth  is  an  old  man 
long  since  out  of  practice,  although  his  sign  remains.” 

“And  the  fifth?” 

“Is  Dr.  Herbert  Wambold,  a  reputable  physician.” 

“And  your  friend?” 

“No;  he  is  a  man  very  distasteful  to  me.” 

“Can  you  describe  him?” 

“He  is  a  person  about  forty  years  old,  tall,  dark,  and 
wears  a  mustache.” 

“Tins  a  large  practice?” 

“Moderately  so.” 


“Married?” 
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“Yes;  he  has  a  Avife  and  live  children.” 

“He  is  not  our  man.  Are  you  personally  acquainted 
with  either  of  the  others?” 

“No.” 

“Know  them  by  sight?” 

“Yes;  I  know  them  all  by  sight.” 

“Does  either  one  of  them  look  like  Dr.  Wambold?” 

“Y'es;  Dr.  Bertram  Henfrey,  the  mental  healer,  would 
answer  Wambold’s  description  in  a  general  way.” 

“Married?” 

“No.  He  lives  alone  there,  and  rents  furnished  rooms.” 

“Can  you  tell  me  if  one  of  his  lodgers  is  a  small  elderly 
man  who  wears  many  medals  pinned  to  his  coat?” 

“Why,  you  are  describing  a  crank  who  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  medal  man.  Certainly  he  doesn’t  live  at  Dr.  Hen- 
frey’s.” 

“Wait  a  bit.  He  may;  in  fact,  I  know  that  he  does 
adopt  a  disguise  when  he  leaves  his  house.  Without  the 
medals  is  there  such  a  man  among  Dr.  Henfrey’s  lodgers, 
do  you  know?” 

“I  don’t;  but  I  will  ask  my  wife.  She  would  be  more 
likely  to  know  who  goes  in  and  out  over  there.” 

The  doctor  then  went  upstairs  and  in  a  little  while 
returned,  saying: 

“Mrs.  Renfrew  says  that  there  is  a  small,  elderly  man 
over  there.  He  always  wears  a  black  cloak  in  cold  weath¬ 
er.  She  thinks,  moreover,  that  in  a  general  way  he  does 
resemble  the  medal  man,  whom  she  has  frequently  seen.” 

“i  That  is  exactly  what  we  wanted  to  find  out,”  replied 
Old  King  Brady.  v“Now,  doctor,  all  this  is  in  the  strictest 
confidence.” 

“Certainly.” 

“Do  you  know  anything  of  Dr.  Henfrey?” 

,  “Very  little.” 

“Has  he  lived  long  in  that  house?” 

“About  a  year.” 

“Who  lived  there  before  him?” 

“It  belonged  to  an  old  man  named  Martindale,  a  very 
eccentric  character.  He  is  now  dead.  He  lived  for  years 
practically  alone  in  that  house.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
a  chemist,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  a  laboratory 
which  he  had  fitted  up  there,  as  I  am  told.” 

This  was  about  all  the  Bradys  could  get  out  of  Dr. 
Renfrew,  and  they  soon  after  withdrew. 

“Looks  like  Henfrey,”  said  Harry. 

“It  certainly  does,”  was  the  reply.  “But  we  have  got 
to  have  definite  evidence  if  we  expect  to  bring  these  crooks 
to  justice.  Nothing  half-way  will  do.” 

“Are  you  going  to  tackle  the  man?” 

“Not  yet.  We  want  to  locate  that  river  door  first. 
I'li at  is  our  work  now.” 

So  the  Bradys  returned  to  the  Long  Bridge,  where  they 
hired  a  boat  of  a  man  who  had  them  to  let. 

In  this  they  cruised  along  the  river  wall,  examining  it 
v.  ith  great  care. 

Not  a  trace  of  the  mcret  door  could  they  discover. 

Everywhere  the  wall  presented  only  solid  stone. 


“The  door  must  have  had  a  stone  facing,”  said  Harry 
at  last;  “but  it  certainly  did  not  move  as  if  it  had.” 

Old  King  Brady,  who  was  resting  on  his  oars  at  the 
time,  suddenly  burst  out  into  a  laugh. 

“What’s  the  matter  now?”  demanded  Harry. 

“The  matter  is,”  replied  the  old  detective,  “that  we 
have  been  simply  making  fools  of  ourselves.  As  for  me,  I 
ought  to  be  kicked.” 

“I  can  do  it;  but  why?” 

“Why?  Because  this  is  high  tide.  Our  door  is  simply 
under  water — that’s  all.” 

“It  must  be  so.  I  walked  right  out  of  the  boat  and  in 
through  the  door.  It  was  low  tide  then.” 

“A  ridiculous  blunder.  Well,  everybody  makes  them 
at  times.  Let’s  go  back  and  think  up  some  other  scheme.” 

They  returned  to  the  boat  landing,  and  by  the  time  they 
had  reached  it  Old  King  Brady’s  mind  was  made  up. 

“I’m  going  to  take  a  room  in  that  Henfrey  house  if  I 
can  get  one,  Harry,”  he  said. 

“It  is  too  dangerous.” 

“Say  no  more.  That’s  what  I  am  going  to  do.” 

“Why  can't  we  both  take  a  room  then?” 

“Because  while  I  watch  on  the  inside  I  want  you  to 
watch  outside.  You  must  shadow  the  house  all  night. 
I’ll  go  up  there  now  alone.” 

They  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  Old  King  Brady 
carefully  disguised  himself. 

He  put  on  a  false  beard  of  an  iron  gray  color  and  so- 
altered  his  face  that  even  Harry,  who  had  seen  him  lay 
on  the  paint  so  many  times,  was  surprised. 

Old  King  Brady  then  went  directly  to  Dr.  Henfrey’s 
and  pulled  the  bell. 

The  door  was.  opened  by  a  stupid-looking  servant,  whe 
informed,  him  that  the  doctor  was  not  in. 

“Can  I  see  Mrs.  Henfrey,  then?  I  wish  to  hire  a  room. 
Have  they  any  to  rent?” 

“I  think  so.  There  is  no  missus.  It’s  Miss  Adelaide' 
you  will  be  wanting  to  see.” 

And  so  Old  King  Brady  was  shown  into  a  neatly  fur¬ 
nished  reception-room  and  soon  was  waited  on  by  a  good- 
looking  young  woman. 

Certainly  she  looked  like  anything  else  than  the  daugh¬ 
ter  or  sister  of  a  murdering  fiend. 

“We  have  a  small  room  to  rent  on  the  top  floor,  sir,'" 
she  said,  “if  that  would  suit  you.  Then  we  have  a  large 
room  two  flights  up,  but  we  only  rent  that  to  two  unless 
you  wish  to  pay  double  price.” 

Old  King  Brady  asked  to  be  shown  the  rooms  and  was 
taken  upstairs. 

“Not  the  house,”  he  said  to  himself,  for  the  location 
of  the  large  room  was  exactly  that  described  by  Harry  as 
being  the  room  of  the  medal  man. 

“Let  me  see,”  said  the  old  detective.  “I  think  I  used 
to  visit  this  house  some  years  ago.  It  belonged  then  to 
old  Mr.  Martindale,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  mine.” 

“He  is  dead,  sir.  He  owned  three  of  these  houses,  this 
,and  the  one  on  either  side.” 
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“Yes,  yes.  But  he  lived  here?” 

“Yes,  he  lived  in  this  house.” 

“He  was  greatly  interested  in  old  curios,”  said  the  old 
detective,  continuing  his  fiction. 

He  hoped  the  girl  would  allude  to  the  medal  man,  if 
only  indirectly,  but  nothing  was  said. 

Old  King  Brady  inquired  the  price  of  the  room,  and 
then  said: 

“I  have  a  young  friend  whom  I  think  will  share  this 
room  with  me.  I’ll  engage  it,  and  if  he  does  not  wish  to 
come  I  will  pay  double  price.” 

The  young  woman  assented,  and  Old  King  Brady  paid 
a  week  in  advance,  giving  the  name  of  Tracy. 

“You  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  doctors  on  this  block,”  he 
remarked. 

“'Yes;  there  are  a  good  many  of  them,”  was  the  reply. 
“My  brother  is  not  a  regular  physician.  He  is  a  mental 
healer.” 

“I  see;  and  Dr.  Swannell  next  door?” 

“He  has  some  kind  of  herb  treatment,  I  believe,”  re¬ 
plied  Miss  Adelaide  contemptuously. 

“Does  he  take  lodgers,  too?” 

“I  think  he  must.  There  are  so  many  coming  and  going 
there,  but  I'm  sure  I  don’t  know.” 

“I  saw  a  little  old  man  of  very  old  appearance  come  out 
of  there  as  I  rang  the  bell.” 

“Yes;  I  have  seen  the  man.  He  wears  a  long  cloak.” 

“The  same.” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  him.” 

“Dr.  Renfrey’s  wife  is  mistaken,”  thought  the  old  de¬ 
tective.  “The  cloak  man  is  not  in  this  house.” 

He  had  changed  his  tactics,  and  for  good  reason,  as  will 
be  seen. 

Returning  to  the  hotel  now,  he  found  Harry,  in  the 
lobby. 

“Back,”  said  Young  King  Brady.  “Well,  did  you  en¬ 
gage  the  room?” 

“Yres,  but  that  is  not  the  house  you  were  in  last  night.” 

“Sure?” 

“I  should  say  so  was  it  not  that  in  a  case  like  this  one 
can’t  be  sure;  but  I  am  very  positive  now  that  the  house 
we  want  is  next  door,  that  of  Dr.  Burton  Swannell.” 

“Well !  Did  you  engage  a  room  there?” 

“No.” 

“Why  not?” 

“For  reasons  which  I  will  explain  later.  .1  have  taken 
a  room  for  us  both  at  Dr.  Henfrey’s,  and  there  we  sleep 
to-night.” 

“More  mystery.  Why  not  come  out  flatfooted  and  tell 
me  what  you  know.”  , 

“No,  not  yet.” 

“Let’s  see,  Swannell  is  the  one  up  the  street,  next 
door?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  the  one  on  the  other  side  of  Dr.  Henfrey  is  Dr. 
Wambold?” 

“That’s  right.” 


“Then  I  don’t  have  to  stand  out  in  the  cold  to-night?” 

“No.  Not  to-night.” 

Seeing  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  press  Old  Kiug  Brady 
for  further  information,  Harry  gave  it  up. 

“I  shall  now  go  to  Mr.  Westerley’s,”  said  the  old  de¬ 
tective.  “You  buy  a  couple  of  dress  suit  cases  and  put 
any  old  thing  in  them  to  give  them  weight.  Turn  up  at 
Dr.  Henfrey’s  at  about  seven  o’clock.  I  doubt  if  you  see 
me  before  that  time.  YMu  may  as  well  get  your  supper. 
We  want  to  retire  to  our  room  and  remain  there.” 

Harry  got  the  dress  suit  cases  and  at  seven  presented 
himself  at  Dr.  Henfrey’s. 

The  doctor  opened  the  door  in  person. 

He  was  a  mild,  quiet-looking  gentleman,  who  to  Harry's 
eyes  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  man  he  had  seen 
the  night  before. 

“Oh!”  he  said,  “you  will  be  one  of  my  new  lodgers,  I 
suppose.  Name  of  Trac}r,  if  I  recollect  right.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Harry.  “My  uncle  engaged  the  room.” 

“So  my  sister  informed  me.  Will  you  go  right  up?” 

Harry  would,  and  Dr.  Henfrey  showed  him  to  the  room. 

A  bright  fire  burned  in  the  open  grate  and  everything 
looked  warm  and  comfortable. 

“This  is  a  nice  room,”  said  Harry,  looking  around. 

He  was  trying  to  discover  Old  King  Brady’s  mysterious 
reason  for  engaging  the  room,  but  in  this  he  failed. 

The  doctor  lingered,  inclined  to  talk.  While  they  were 
at  it  a  strange  thing  occurred. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  prolonged  but  muffled  cry  heard, 
coming  seemingly  from  the  next  house,  which  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall. 

“Ha!”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  “they  are  at  it  again  in 
there.” 

“What  can  it  be?”  demanded  Harrv. 

“I’m  blest  if  I  know,”  was  the  reply.  “We  have  heard 
those  same  sounds  in  that  room  many  times.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  it  must  be  some  epileptic  who  gives 
that  cry  and  then  falls  to  the  floor.  But  it  may  not  be. 
They  are  a  queer  bunch  in  there.” 

“Whose  house  is  it?” 

“It  belongs  to  the  Martindale  estate,  same  as  this  and 
the  next  house  on  the  other  side.  A  Dr.  Swannell  is  the 
tenant.  I  kuow  nothing  of  him.  He  is  a  mysterious  sort 
of  person.” 

“In  what  way?”  , 

“Oh,  in  many  ways.  For  one  thing,  he  has  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  habit  of  entertaining  friends  late  at  night.  Frequent¬ 
ly  they  get  to  quarreling  and  kick  up  a  terrible  racket.  I 
can’t  imagine  who  they  are.  They  come  and  go  after  dark. 
My  sister  thinks  they  are  lodgers,  but  I  don’t.  I  never 
saw  but  one  of  them  leaving  the  house  during  the  day.” 

“And  what  is  he  like?”  demanded  Harry?  finding  that 
the  doctor  was  perfectly  willing  to  talk. 

The  description  given  fitted  the  medal  man  to  a  dot. 
minus  his  medals  and  plus  the  disguise  of  a  derby  hat  and 
a  long  black  cloak. 
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Ho  further  sounds  came  from  the  adjoining  house,  and 
alter  a  little  Dr.  Henfrey  withdrew. 

Harry  sat  around  reading  until  after  nine  o'clock, 
wnen,  feeling  sleepy,  he  threw  himself  on  the  lounge, 
v*  hich  he  rolled  out  near  the  fire,  and  dozed  off. 

He  had  locked  his  door,  so  lie  expected  Old  King 
Bradv‘s  knock  to  arouse  him. 

W  v. 

As  for  fear  he  felt  none,  for  he  knew  Dr.  Henfrev  never 
could  be  the  man  he  had  encountered  the  night  before. 

But  Harry  was  awakened  in  a  very  different  fashion. 

He  came  out  of  his  sleep  startled  by  a  dull,  grating 
sound. 

He  had  turned  the  gas  down  to  a  mere  glimmer  and  the 
fire  had  burned  low. 

Starting  up,  he  saw  Old  King  Brady  coming  as  it  ap¬ 
peared,  directly  through  the  wall  from  the  house  beyond. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

OLD  KING  BRADY  PUTS  IT  UP  TO  DR.  WAMBOLD. 

After  leaving  Harry  Old  King  Brady  went  directly  to 
Mr.  Westerley’s  house. 

The  old  gentleman  was  on  hand  to  receive  him. 

He  looked  greatly  troubled. 

“I  am  so  glad  you  have  come/’  he  said.  “I  have  been 
wishing  all  day  that  you  would,  but  now  I  fear  it  is  too 
late.  Poor  Jack  is  dying,  I  am  afraid.  The  doctor  has 
just  left.  He  gives  us  very  little  hope.  He  will  return 
in  an  hour,  but  I  doubt  if  my  dear  boy  is  then  alive.” 

“So  serious  as  that?”  demanded  Old  King  Brady. 
“You  did  not  change  doctors,  then?” 

“Ho;  when  the  doctor  came  at  noon  he  fully  approved 
of  what  you  had  done.  Jack  was  really  becoming  quite 
rational.  He  seemed  to  want  to  talk,  but  the  doctor  would 
not  let  him.  He  slept  all  the  afternoon  until  the  doctor 
came  again  at  four.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  seized  with 
a  terrible  spasm.  These  have  been  repeated  at  intervals 
all  day,  and  he  has  grown  much  worse  mentally.  I  left 
him  in  one  just  now.  I  would  greatly  like  to  have  you  see 
him,  Mr.  Brady.  Will  you  come  upstairs?” 

Old  King  Brady  assented  and  they  entered  the  sick 

room. 

Here  they  found  the  patient  in  terrible  agony. 

His  face  was  contracted  and  there  was  a  white  foam 
about  the  mouth. 

He  was  groaning  in  agony  and  kept  drawing  up  his  legs. 

The  nurse  sat  beside  the  bed  watching  him  with  a  stolid 
look  on  his  face. 

Old  King  Brady  bent  over  the  bed  and  raised  the  closed 
eyelids  with  his  finger. 

*  The  young  man  appeared  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  his 
surroundings  and  showed  no  susceptibility  to  the  old  de¬ 
tective’s  touch. 

“You  will  leave  the  room,”  Old  King  Brady  said  to  the 
nurse. 

“I  have  positive  orders  from  the  doctor  not  to  leave 
}  irn  for  a  moment,”  was  the  reply. 

“Vc  i  leave  the  room  or  I  shall  telephone  for  an  officer 


and  have  you  thrown  out  of  the  house,”  Old  King  Brady 
sternly  said. 

The  man  retired  and  Old  King  Brady  locked  the  door. 

“Water,  water!”  groaned  the  sufferer. 

Old  King  Brady  drew  water  at  the  basin  and  he  drank 
it  eagerly. 

“Mr.  Westerly,”  said  the  detective,  “don’t  let  me  startle 
you.  Your  grandson  is  at  the  present  moment  suffering 
from  strychnine  poisoning.” 

“What!” 

“It  is  as  I  say.  I  have  the  antidote  at  hand.  Have  I 
your  permission  to  administer  it?  It  is  the  one  chance 
of  saving  his  life.” 

“If  you  understand  it,  then  for  heaven  sake  lose  no 
time !”  f 

Old  King  Brady  did  understand  it. 

The  fact  is,  the  old  detective  has  a  very  excellent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  poisons,  their  effects' and  their  antidotes. 

He  now  produced  a  little  medicine  case,  and  from  it 
drew  a  vial  containing  a  colorless  liquid. 

This  he  dropped  into  half  a  glass  of  water. 

The  water  gradually  assumed  a  greenish  shade. 

Old  King  Brady  continued  dropping,  holding  the  glass 
against  the  light  until  he  was  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Then  raising  Jack’s  head,  he  held  the  glass  to  his  lips. 

The  unfortunate  fellow  gulped  down  its  contents  eager¬ 
ly,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  sank  back  on  the  pillow. 

In  less  than  three  minutes  the  twitching  of  the  limbs 
ceased  and  the  face  assumed  a  more -natural  appearance. 

“He  is  saved,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “When  the  effects 
of  the  heavy  dose  of  morphine  which  has  also  been  admin¬ 
istered  to  him  pass  away,  he  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  able 
to  talk.” 

“Great  heavens,  Mr.  Brady,  who  can  have  done  this 
thing,  the  nurse?”  Mr.  Westerly  exclaimed. 

“It  may  be  so.” 

“He  ought  to  be  arrested  at  once.” 

“He  must  be  dismissed  at  once  at  all  events.  Who  is 
vour  doctor?” 

“Dr.  Wambold,  from  Charles  street.” 

Old  King  Brady  showed  the  intense  interest  he  felt  in 
this  announcement  by  no  sign. 

“Has  he  practiced  in  your  family  long?”  he  inquired. 

“For  years,  and  his  father  before  him.” 

“Then  it  would  seem  incredible  to  suspect  him  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  poison  your  grandson?” 

“Incredible,  indeed.  It  cannot  be.” 

“He  recommended  the  nurse?” 

“Yes.” 

“Summon  the  nurse,  please.” 

Mr.  Westerly  left  the  room,  returning  in  a  few  minutes 
with  the  announcement  that  the  nurse  had  left  the  house. 

“How  we  see,”  said  the  old  detective.  “Evidently  Dr. 
Wambold  did  not  want  your  grandson  to  get  well.” 

“It  cannot  be  so.  I  have  known  Bert  Wambold  since 
boyhood.  What  possible  reason  can  he  have  for  poisoning 
Jack?” 
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“Mr.  Westerly,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  calmly,  “I 
am  going  to  tell  you  something.  Bemember  the  story 
Jack  gave  out  at  the  police  station  about  being  locked  in  a 
cellar  and  tortured?” 

“Yes.  It  could  only  have  been  the  outcome  of  his  dis¬ 
ordered  fancy.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  it.  The  story  was  probably  true. 
More  than  that,  we  have  located  this  cellar  in  a  way.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  in  a  way?” 

“I  mean  that  we  have  located  this  cellar  as  being  under 
one  of  five  houses  on  the  water  side  of  Charles  street.  In 
one  of  those  houses  lives  vour  Dr.  Wambold.” 

“Good  heavens,  Mr.  Brady!  It  seems  incredible!  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  cellar  may  be  under  Dr. 
Wambold’s  house?” 

“I  mean  just  that.” 

“And  what  do  you  propose  to  do?” 

“My  work  is  not  finished  yet.  I  believe  that  young 
Arthur  Dryer  is  now  a  prisoner  in  the  cellar.  I  hope  to 
rescue  him  to-night.” 

“But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  doctor  when  he  comes 
again?” 

“When  is  he  due?” 

“To-morrow  morning,  unless  previously  sent  for.” 

“Believe  me,  he  will  not  come.  Even  if  I  fail  in  mv 

*  %/ 

work  to-night  you  will  not  see  him.  The  nurse  will  go 
straight  to  his  house  and  tell  him  what  I  did.  My  only 
fear  is  that  he  may  jump  the  town.” 

“I  shall  refuse  to  believe  a  word  against  him  until  I 
have  proof,”  said  Mr.  Westerly  stubbornly. 

“Who  were  the  consulting  physicians?” 

“Dr.  Bogers  and  Dr.  Swannell.” 

“Know  either  of  them?” 

“I  do  not.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  even  know  where 
they  live.  Dr.  Wambold  telephoned  for  them  and  they 
came.” 

“My  dear  sir,  I  don’t  want  to  criticise  your  methods, 
but  I  must  say  you  have  been  very  careless.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  this  Dr.  Swannell  is  not  a  regular  physician,  but 
merely  an  herb  doctor,  and  no  doubt  a  mere  quack.  Dr. 
Bogers  I  do  not  know,  but  SwannelTs  house  is  two  doors 
from  Wambold’s,  and  I  believe  that  in  there  or  in  Dr. 
Wambold’s  this  cellar  of  death  will  be  found.” 

“What  shall  I  do?”  asked  the  old  man,  helplessly. 

“Who  stands  highest  in  the  medical  fraternity  in  Bos¬ 
ton?” 

“Well,  there  are  several.  Perhaps  Dr.  Irving  Cobb  may 
be  put  at  the  head  of  the  list.” 

“Summon  him  at  once.  Is  his  residence  far  from 
here?” 

“It  happens  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  square.” 

“Don't  lose  an  instant.” 

“IT1  telephone.” 

“And  I  will  wait  here.  Be  prepared  for  the  worst. 
This  unfortunate  boy  may  pass  away  in  the  morphine 
sleep.” 


But  this  Old  King  Brady  had  no  notion  of  allowing  if 

he  could  prevent  it. 

He  had  only  been  waiting  for  the  effects  of  his  dose  to 
pass  off  in  a  measure  before  administering  caffeine,  the 
antidote  to  morphine. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Westerly  had  left  the  room  the  old  de¬ 
tective  consulted  his  watch. 

The  time  had  elapsed  and  again  he  took  out  his  medi¬ 
cine  case,  and  dissolving  a  caffeine  tablet  in  water,  once 
more  aroused  the  sufferer  and  forced  him  to  drink. 

Mr.  Westerly  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  word 
that  Dr.  Cobb  was  coming  right  over,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  he  came. 

Old  King  Brady  was  introduced  and  Mr.  Westerly  add¬ 
ed  that  he  would  explain  the  situation. 

“That  I  will  do  later,”  said  the  old  detective.  “This  is 
a  police  case,  doctor.  I  will  describe  the  condition  of  this 
young  man  as  I  found  it;  before  I  enter  into  further 
details  I  would  like  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
you.” 

The  explanation  and  examination  followed. 

“This  young  man  is  deeply  under  the  influence  of  mor¬ 
phine  and  is  also  suffering  from  an  overdose  of  strych¬ 
nine,”  Dr.  Cobb  declared. 

“  You  see,  Mr.  Westerly,”  said  the  old  detective.  “Xow, 
doctor,  you  shall  have  the  wdiole  story.” 

“Wait,”  said  the  doctor.  “While  we  talk  we  shall  lose 
our  patient  if  something  is  not  done.” 

“I  have  already  done  it.  He  has  had  the  antidotes/’ 
said  Old  King  Brady. 

“So?  What  did  you  give  him?” 

Old  King  Brady  told. 

“Bight,”  said  the  doctor.  “I  can  do  no  more  than  you 
have  done.  The  only  thing  now  is  to  await  results." 

Then  Old  King  Bradv  told  Dr.  Cobb  the  whole  storv. 

The  doctor  listened  in  absolute  silence. 

“What  do  you  think?”  demanded  Mr.  Westerly.  “Sure¬ 
ly,  doctor,  Mr.  Brady  is  mistaken.  Dr.  Wambold  cannot 
have  done  this  thing.” 

“I  am  afraid  he  has,”  was  the  cold  reply.  “I  am  not  at 
all  surprised.” 

“But  you  will  take  charge  of  my  grandson,  doctor?” 
asked  Mr.  Westerly,  anxiously. 

“Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.”  - 

“I  do.  The  case  is  in  your  hands.  If  you  want  a  con¬ 
sultation  have  it.” 

“There  must  be  one,  but  it  will  be  useless  until  he 
comes  out  of  this  state.” 

Old  King  Brady  then  excused  himself  and  left  the 
house. 

He  hurried  to  the  Long  Bridge  and  crossed  to  the  iron 
foundry,  where  he  again  borrowed  the  watchman's  boat. 

It  uas  now  low  tide  and  the  old  detective  once  more 
1  pulled  over  to  the  Charles  street  wall. 

He  had  come  alone  purposely  in  order  that  he  nrAht 
concentrate  all  his  thoughts  upon  his  search. 

Another  thing  had  been  done. 
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Old  King  Brady  had  so  located  Dr.  Wambold’s  house 
i ha i  he  was  now  able  to  pick  it  out  from  the  rear. 

For  half  an  hour  he  worked  over  the  section  of  the  wall 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  Dr.  Wambold’s,  but  with  no 
success. 

He  then  moved  on  to  that  part  in  the  rear  of  Dr. 
Swannell's  and  sounded  every  stone  with  a  little  hammer. 

It  was  slow  and  tedious  work,  but  after  a  time  success 
came. 

The  expected  hollow  ring  was  found  at  last. 

Old  King  Brady  tried  it  again  and  again. 

‘‘This  is  surely  it,”  he  said  to  himself.  “Now  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  get  this  open.  It  is  nothing  mpre 
than  a  thin  slab  of  stone  set  in  a  wooden  box.” 

He  got  out  his  dark  lantern  then  and  examined  it  with 
the  greatest  care. 

It  must  indeed  be  a  secret  spring  which  Old  King  Brady 
cannot  find,  and  now  that  he  had  narrowed  his  search 
down  to  a  single  stone  he  was  not  long  in  turning  the 
trick. 

The  stone  swung  slowly  outward. 

But  the  instant  Old  King  Brady  let  go  of  it  back  into 
place  it  flew. 

Once  more  he  pressed  the  secret  spring  which  was  fitted 
into  one  corner  of  the  stone,  but  this  time  there  was  no 
movement. 

“What  on  earth  ails  the  thing?”  muttered  the  old  de¬ 
tective.  “Am  I  balked  by  my  own  carelessness  or  what?” 

In  a  moment  memory  came  to  his  aid. 

Old  King  Brady  suddenly  recollected  a  secret  spring  of 
this  kind  which  he  had  once  seen  where  there  was  an 
arrangement  with  a  rotary  tumbler.  / 

At  the  first  opening  it  was  necessary  to  press  the  spring 
once,  at  the  second  twice,  and  so  on  up  to  five  openings, 
when  it  went  back  to  one  again. 

He#  now  pressed  the  spring  twice  and  again  the  stone 

flew  back. 

Holding  it  in  place,  the  old  detective  made  an  examina¬ 
tion  and  discovered  a  fastening  which  secured  the  door 
back. 

He  had  already  tied  his  boat  to  an  iron  ring  which  he 
found  fastened  to  the  wall,  so,  crawling  through  the  open¬ 
ing,  he  pushed  on  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  where  the  iron 
door  opened  off  on  the  side  towards  Dr.  WambokTs  house. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

\ 

IN  THE  CELLAR  OF  DEATH. 

Old  King  Brady  had  won  out  on  his  search,  but  the 
danger  of  his  perilous  undertaking  was  now  right  upon 

him. 

He  stood  still  and  listened  long  and  earnestly. 

Not  a  sound  could  he  hear. 

He  now  got  out  his  electric  flash  lantern  and  examined 
the  iron  door. 

“This  lock  is  peculiar,  but  I  think  my  skeleton  key  will 
'Am  i\”  he  said  to  himself.  “Still  I  shall  not  go  into 


that  end  of  the  business  now.  I  have  no  doubt  it  leads  to 
Dr.  Wambold’s  house.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Old  King  Brady  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  not  one  doctor,  but  two,  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  secrets  of  this  singular  place. 

•  He  now  pushed  on  up  the  stairs  and  paused  before  the 
second  iron  door  behind  which  Harry  had  heard  the  cry. 

But  there  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  now,  not  even  a 
groan. 

Old  King  Brady  listened  at  the  keyhole  in  vain. 

lie  now  tried  the  door  and  assured  himself  that  it  was 
secured  merely  by  the  lock. 

Fie  next  tried  his  skeleton  keys,  but  these  proved  of  no 
avail. 

They  would  enter  the  lock,  but  they  would  not  turn. 

“I  believe  that  new  key  Harry  had  made  last  week 
might  take  this,”  Old  King  Brady  said  to  himself.  “I 
can  do  nothing  with  these.” 

The  key  in  question  was  one  Harry  had  one  of  the  most 
expert  locksmiths  in  New  York  to  make  for  him. 

The  old  detective  again  listened  at  the  keyhole,  having 
some  idea  of  calling,  but  he  thought  better  of  it. 

“I’ll  complete  my  investigations,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“If  I  can  come  suddenly  upon  the  medal  man  there  may 
be  something  doing.  I’ll  go  ahead.” 

He  now  ascended  the  second  stairs,  and  without  the 
least  difficulty  opened  the  secret  panel. 

The  same  silence  prevailed  in  the  hall,  and,  as  Harry 
|  had  found  it,  here  every  door  was  closed. 

Old  King  Brady  crept  up  the  two  flights  and  listened 
at  the  door  of  the  rear  chamber. 

If  the  house  had  been  deserted  the  silence  could  not 
have  been  more  complete. 

He  tried  the  door  and  found  it  locked. 

He  peered  into  the  keyhole  and  found  that  it  was  clear. 

Again  the  skeletons  were  brought  into  play,  and  in  an 
instant  the  door  flew  back. 

“Death,”  muttered  Old  King  Brady.  “What  am  I  up 
against  here?” 

The  gas  was  burning  full  head,  as  the  old  detective  had 
already  discovered  when  he  looked  through  the  keyhole. 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor  stood  a  table  upon  which 
coins  were  spread  out. 

Beside  the  table  stretched  upon  the  floor  lay  the  medal 
man  all  in  a  heap. 

He  was  partly  undressed,  wearing  neither  coat  nor  vest. 

Near  his  outstretched  hand  lay  a  shattered  teacup,  the 
saucer  of  which  was  on  the  table;  near  the  remains  of  the 
teacup  some  liquid  had  been  spilled  on  the  floor. 

Old  King  Brady  closed  the  door  and  knelt  beside  the 
body. 

The  man  was  quite  dead,  and  evidently  had  been  so  for 
some  time,  for  the  corpse  was  nearly  cold. 

Old  King  Brady  got  down  and  sniffed  at  the  wet  spot 
on  the  floor. 

“Coffee,  and  it  had  prussic  acid  in  it,”  he  muttered. 

He  could  distinctly  get  the  odor  of  bitter  almonds. 


said  the  old  detective,  “and 


Old  Kile*-  Brady  looked  around  the  room. 

The  covers  of  the  bed  were  turned  down;  one  of  the 
coin  cabinets  stood  open,  and  there  were  the  coins  upon 
the  table,  many  of  them  rare  and  valuable  pieces.  Old 
King  Brady  was  sufficiently  well  posted  in  old  coins  to 
decide  this  at  a  glance. 

“It  is  a  clear  case,”  he  said  to  himself.  “Some  scoun¬ 
drel  put  prussic  acid  in  the  old  fellow’s  coffee.  Never  in 
the  world  would  an  enthusiastic  collector  take  his  own 
life  with  his  coins  spread  about  so.” 

The  old  detective  felt  that  he  was  treading  on  thin  ice. 

“I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  get  back,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “Just  to  think,  Harry  is  probably  on  the  other  side 
of  this  party  wall  at  this  very  minute.” 

The  thought  caused  him  to  look  at  the  wall  with  more 
attention  than  he  would  otherwise  have  given  it.  It  was 
divided  off  into  panels  separated  by  a  fancy  molding. 

In  one  of  the  panels  the  practiced  eye  of  the  old  detec¬ 
tive  suddenly  rested  upon  a  secret  spring. 

He  tackled  the  spring.  It  moved  stiffly,  thus  showing 
long  disuse.  Again  and  again  Old  King  Brady  pressed  it. 

Suddenly  the  panel  flew  inward.  And  this  is  the  way  it 
came  about  that  Young  King  Brady  saw  his  chief  coming 
through  the  wall.  Harry  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

“Governor!”  he  gasped. 

“Sleeping,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “This  is  the  time  to 
be  up  and  doing,  young  man.” 

“What  on  earth  brought  you  here?” 

“My  own  two  feet  aided  by  this  queer  old  head  of 

mine.” 

“Then  vou  must  have  found  the  water  door?  I  didn’t 
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know  that  you  intended  to  look  for  it.” 

“I  did  find  it.” 

“And  the  cellar  of  death  ?” 

“In  that  matter  my  luck  has  been  no  greater  than  yours, 
for  I  did  not  get  beyond  the  door.  But  I  have  made  an¬ 
other  discovery.  Just  step  in  here.” 

Harry  followed  his  chief  back  through  the  secret  panel. 

“Great  heavens!”  he  gasped.  “It’s  the  medal  man! 
Is  he  dead?” 

“Dead,  as  you  see.” 

“But  what  happened  to  him?” 

“It's  a  case  of  prussic  acid  poisoning.  That  is  sure.” 

“Suicide  ?” 

“With  his  coins  all  spread  out?  Do  you  think  that?” 

“No,  I  don’t.” 

“Nor  do  I.  But  we  must  get  busy.  There  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  anyone  in  this  house.  Search  the  old  fellow’s 
pockets.  But  stay.  First  give  me  that  new  skeleton  key 
of  yours.  I  want  to  try  it  on  the  door  of  the  cellar  of 
death.” 

Harry  handed  over  the  key  and  proceeded  with  his 
search.  He  turned  up  several  old  coins,  knife,  keys  and  a 
bunch  of  letters,  all  addressed  to  Stephen  Kane,  jn  care  of 

Dr.  Swannell,  and  a  few  other  odds  and  ends;  but  no 
money. 


"Pocket  those  things,” 
come  on.” 

They  descended  the  stairs  and  once  more  stood  before 
the  first  door. 

He  thrust  the  key  into  the  lock.  It  turned  and  the 
door  flew  back.  A  sickening  odor  came  rushing  out. 

The  place  was  .absolutely  dark.  As  Old  King  Brady 
flashed  his  lantern  in  Harry  drew  back  with  a  horrified 
cry.  And  well  he  might.  Not  in  many  a  long  day  had 
the  Bradys  turned  the  light  upon  a  more  gruesome  place. 

The  cellar  was  quite  large  and  stoned  up  on  all  sides 
save  where  the  door  opened.  This  was  made  of  heavy 
planking,  each  plank  being  reinforced  with  sheet  iron. 

Chained  to  the  wall  underneath  a  grated  window  which 
the  Bradys  afterwards  learned  merely  opened  into  a  hole 
under  an  iron  ventilator  in  the  back  yard,  was  a  young 
man.  He  rested  on  his  knees,  literally  hanging  from  his 
chain  with  his  head  dropped  upon  his  breast.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cellar  was  an  older  man  in  the  same 
situation.  Next  to  the  young  man  was  an  old  one  in  the 
clothes  of  a  tramp.  He  was  half  reclining  on  the  floor, 
one  arm  hanging  by  the  chain.  Beyond  hung  another 
chain  and  upon  the  floor  close  to  it  was  a  human  skull  and 
several  bones.  The  only  furnishing  of  the  place  was  a 
table;  there  was  not  even  a  chair. 

“Well  mav  thev  call  it  the  cellar  of  death,”  muttered 
Old  King  Brady. 

“It’s  the  limit,”  said  Harry.  “They  are  all  dead,  I 
should  sav.” 
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“Perhaps  not.  We  must  make  sure;  but  there  is  at 
least  one  corpse  here.  Pah  !  what  a  foul  place !" 

Old  King  Brady  flashed  his  lantern  upon  the  young 
man. 

“He  lives,”  he  said.  “He  is  deeply  under  the  influence 
of  morphine.”  * 

He  moved  on  to  the  old  man  on  the  floor.  One  dance 
was  enough. 

“Dead,  and  long  dead!”  he  cried.  “This  is  positively 
dreadful.  The  old  fellow  has  been  dead  for  at  least  a 
week.” 

He  hastily  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  cellar  and 
examined  the  remaining  prisoner. 

“Another  case  of  morphine,”  he  declared.  “This  man 
looks  like  a  convict.  See  how  close  his  hair  is  cropped.  I 
believe  that  is  what  he  is.  Some  poor  wretch  just  dis¬ 
charged  from  prison  and  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
these  fiends.” 

“Can  the  young  fellow  be  Arthur  Dryer?”  ' 

“I  believe  it.  Here,  hold  the  lantern  and  I'll  give  him 
caffeine.” 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Old  King  Bradv  was  able  to 
force  the  tablet  into. the  poor  fellow's  mouth. 

“We  must  have  help  here  if  we  can  get  it.  Harrv."  he 
said.  “I  shall  try  to  file  this  chain.  Bun  for  Dr.'  Hen- 
frey.  Wake  him  up.  Tell  him  to  telephone  the  Chariot 
street  station  to  send  me  help  at  once.  Mind  now,  upon 
no  account  mention  Dr.  Warn  bold's  name.'' 
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Harry  fairly  flew  up  the  stairs.  Old  King  Brady  got 
out  a  file  and  went  to  work.  It  was  a  harder  task  than  he 
unagined,  for  the  chain  was  not  iron  but  steel.  The  per¬ 
spiration  poured  down  Old  King  Brady's  face,  partly  from 
nervousness,  partly  from  the  energy  of  his  work. 

"If  this  poor  wretch  comes  to  himself  a  maniac  what 
on  earth  shall  I  do?”  he  thought. 

And  after  a  few  minutes  this  was  just  what  happened. 

The  caffeine  did  its  work.  Suddenly  the  fellow  scram¬ 
bled  to  his  feet,  literally  tumbling  Old  King  Brady  on 
his  back. 

•‘Help,  help!  Save  me!”  he  yelled,  and  he  threw  him¬ 
self  forward,  tugging  at  his  chain. 

"Hush,  hush!  I'm  here  to  save  you!”  cried  the  old 
detective,  scrambling  to  his  feet. 

Although  we  have  not  mentioned  it.  Old  King  Brady 
had  administered  caffeine  to  the  other  living  prisoner,  but 
as  vet  it  seemed  to  have  no  effect. 

V 

"Who  are  you?  Who  are  you?”  cried  the  unfortunate 
fellow.  "Another  fiend?  Have  3*011  come  to  torture  me 
some  more.  You  shan't  drive  the  needle  into  me !  I’ll 
bite  you.  I  am  mad !  The  bite  of  a  madman  should  be 
as  bad  as  that  of  a  mad  dog.” 

"Hush,  hush !  For  heaven  sake  restrain  yourself,”  said 
Old  King  Brady  soothingly.  "See,  I  am  a  detective. 
Look  at  my  shield.  I  am  here  to  rescue  you.  You  are 
Arthur  Dryer,  I  suppose.” 

"Yes,  that  is  ivho  I  am.  Oh,  oh,  0I1!  Help,  help, 
help !” 

It  was  not  a  case  of  insanity.  It  was  just  horror, 
amounting  almost  to  madness.  Gradually  Old  Kins*  Brady 
calmed  the  wretched  boy. 

"Now  let  me  get  to  work  on  your  chain  again,"  he  said. 

Ymung  Dryer  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  you  don’t  know  what  I  have  suffered.  You  don’t 
know !  You  don’t  know,”  he  moaned. 

"Cheer  up!  Your  troubles  will  soon  be  over,”  said  Old 
King  Brady,  filing  away.  "Tell  me,  if  you  can,  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this?” 

"I  don't  know.  There  are  two  of  them.  They  always 
come  here  masked.” 

"You  followed  the  medal  man.  You  came  here  in  a 
boat?” 

"No.  I  don’t  know  the  medal  man  except  by  sight.” 

"How,  then,  did  you  ever  get  into  this  fix?” 

"I  put  an  advertisement  in  the  paper  that  I  wanted  to 
exchange  old  coins  with  another  collector.  I  called  at  Dr. 
Swannell’s  house  and  this  is  what  came  of  it.  Oh,  heav¬ 
ens,  how  slow  you  are !  Set  me  free  !  Set  me  free !” 

Just  then  the  man  on  the  other  side  revived  and  let 
out  a  dismal  yell.  This  started  Dryer  going  again,  and 
their  cries,  mingled  with  the  grating  of  the  file,  served  to 
drown  the  sounds  of  footsteps  coming  down  the  stairs. 

A  moment  later  and  a  thick-set  man,  armed  with  a 
heavy  club,  -prang  into  the  room. 

“Help!  Save  me !”  yelled  Dryer.  j 


"Look  out  for  yourself,  old  man  !”*  shouted  the  prisoner 
on  the  other  side. 

The  warning  came  just  in  time  to  save  the  old  detective 
from  a  crushing  blow.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  turned  and 
faced  the  fellow.  The  villain  grabbed  Old  King  Brady  by 
the  shoulder  and  raised  the  club  to  deal  him  a  blow. 

One  of  the  prisoners  strained  forward  at  his  bonds,  and 
Harry  rushed  into  the  cellar,  startled  by  the  cry  his  chief 
uttered,  with  Dr.  Henfrey  and  three  policemen  at  his 
heels. 

\  ) 

CHAPTER  X. 

DARK  DEEDS  IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  DEATH. 

Help  had  come  just  in  time,  for  Old  King  Brady  was  no 
match  for  the  man  who  had  attacked  him.  The  police, 
however,  made  short  work  of  him,  and  in  a  few  seconds, 
by  their  aid,  for  while  one  held  him  covered  with  a  revol¬ 
ver  the  others  jammed  him  against  the  wall.  Old  King 
Brady  managed  to  slip  the  bracelets  on. 

"Now,  Mr.  Brad}*,  what  is  all  this?”  demanded  one  of 
the  policemen,  w*hose  cap  bore  the  word  "sergeant.” 

"The  depth  of  villainy,  I  should  say,”  replied  the  old 
detective,  who  had  now  regained  his  usual  calmness.  “Dr. 
Henfrev,  who  is  this  man?” 

"He  is  Dr.  Swannell,”  replied  Henfrey.  "At  least,  he 
so  styles  himself,”  he  added,  "but  I  have  my  doubts  if  it 
is  actually  his  name.” 

"One  identified,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  "This  unfor¬ 
tunate  }roung  man  is  Arthur  Dryer,  whose  disappearance 
was  reported  to  the  police.” 

"Great  Scott,  )*ou  don't  say  so!”  cried  the  sergeant. 
"There  is  a  big  reward  up  for  him.” 

Dryer  wa-s  still  yelling:  "Help!  Save  me!”  and  simi¬ 
lar  things. 

"He’s  nutty  all  right,”  said  the  sergeant,  "and  no  won¬ 
der,  chained  alongside  that  dreadful  corpse.” 

"I  can  easily  quiet  him,”  said  the  mental  healer. 

"Try  it,  doctor,”  replied  Old  King  Brad}*. 

Dr.  Henfrey  approached  the  young  man  and  made  a 
few  passes,  muttering  to  himself  meanwhile.  In  a  f<  w 
seconds  he  ceased  to  call  out  and  inside  of  twTo  minutes  he 
was  quite  calm. 

"You  will  trust  to  us,  my  boy,”  said  Dr.  Henfrey  in  a 
commanding  voice.  "We  are  your  friends.  Y'ou  are  per¬ 
fectly  safe  in  our  hands.” 

There  was  no  reply.  Old  King  Brady  noted,  that  Dryer 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Dr.  Henfrey..  However  the  doc¬ 
tor  did  it,  does  not  matter.  The  result  was  an  immense 
relief  to  all  hands. 

"And  who  are  you?”  Old  King  Brady  asked,  turning  to 
the  ex-convict. 

"You  needn’t  ask.  I  know  him,”  said  the  sergeant. 
"He  is  Edward  Semple.  He  is  just  out  of  Charles  street 
jail.” 

"That’s  right,  Sarge,”  said  the  prisoner,  with  a  sickly 
grin.  “I  wisht  I  stopped  there  rather  than  to  tumble  into 
such  a  joint  as  dis.” 
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“Ale  is  a  third-rate  chef,”  continued  the  sergeant.  “He 
got  six  months  for  stealing  spoons  at  a  boarding-house  on 
Hancock  street  where  he  was  cooking.” 

“Right  you  are,  Sarge,  only  it  wasn’t  spoons,”  said  the 
man. 

‘•But  how  did  you  get  here?”  demanded  Old  King 
Bradv. 

o 

‘•That  geezer  hired  me  at  an  intelligence  office,”  re¬ 
plied  the  chef,  pointing  to  Dr.  Swannell.  “He  drugged 
me  booze,  I  t’ink.  Anyhow  when  I  came  to  I  was  chained 
up  here  and  another  guy  has  been  pumping  me  full  of 
morphine  or  cocaine  or  somet’ing  of  de  sort.” 

“'And  you,  doctor,”  said  Old  King  Brad)7,  turning  to 
the  prisoner,  “what  have  you  got  to  say  to  all  this?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  the  crook,  his  voice  trembling. 

“That  won't  work,”  said  the  sergeant.  “I  suppose  you 
don’t  know  that  we  have  stumbled  upon  the  dead  man 
upstairs  ?” 

“What  dead  man?” 

“The  old  medal  man.  I  guess  you  know.” 

“I  don’t  know  who  you  mean,  and  I  know  nothing  of 
what  you  say.” 

“It  won’t  work,  doctor,”  said  the  sergeant.  “This  busi¬ 
ness  is  black  work.  It  can’t  be  turned  off  in  that  way.” 

No  answer. 

Dr.  Swannell  was  muttering  to  himself. 

Old  King  Brady  caught  his  words. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  wretch  was  pattering  a 
prayer.  \ 

“This  is  your  finish,  doctor,”  said  the  sergeant.  “Look 
at  the  evidence  against  you.” 

“I  know  it.” 

The  words  came  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  despair. 

“Of  course  you  don’t  have  to  talk  unless  you  want  to, 
-but  I  advise  it.  Who  are  your  pals  ?” 

“You  will  never  learn  from  me,”  was  the  reply;  “that’s 
‘One  thing  sure.” 

“Is  it?”  said  the  sergeant.  “Wait  till  we  work  the 
third  degree  on  you.” 

“There’s  two  of  ’em,”  called  the  convict.  “The  other 
L  a  big  strapping  feller  wit  a  foghorn  voice,  wit  black  hair, 
and  I  t’ink  he  has  a  mustache,  although  I  never  seen  it 
eoz  de  two  of  ’em  always  come  in  here  masked.” 

“Would  it  not  be  well  to  get  the  key  of  these  padlocks 
away  from  him?”  suggested  Old  King  Brady.  “The  first 
thing  we  know  we  shall  have  the  young  man  yelling 
again.”  .  . 

“'I’ve  got  the  key,”  said  Swannell.  “It  is  in  my  right 
land  trousers  pocket,  if  one  of  you  will  feel  there.” 

Harry  did  it  and  the  prisoners  were  set  free. 

“Now  we  go,  Doc,”  said  the  sergeant. 

“lake  me  home,”  moaned  Dryer. 

“Get  the  key  of  the  front  door  from  him,”  said  Old 
Ring  Brady.  “We  don’t  want  to  take  this  young  man 
upstairs.” 

“He  must  go  to  the  station,”  said  the  sergeant. 

“No.  no,  no!”  protested  Old  King  Brady.  “He  goes 


into  Dr.  Henfrey’s.  We  will  call  a  cab  and  take  him 
home.  The  chef  can  prefer  the  charge.” 

The  sergeant  assented. 

“The  door  key  is  in  my  leftband  pocket,  '  said  Swannell. 

“Take  it,  Harry,  and  look  after  the  boy,”  said  Old  King 
Brady.  “Sergeant,  keep  the  prisoner  here  a  minute, 
please.  Dr.  Henfrey,  assist  my  partner,  if  you  will  be  so 
good.” 

The  doctor,  Harry  and  young  Dryer  then  left  the  cellar 
of  death. 

“Who  is  that  dead  man?”  demanded  Old  King  Brady 
of  Dr.  Swannell  then. 

“I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply. 

“No?” 

“He  told  me  his  name,  but  I  forgot  it — that’s  the 
truth.” 

“Who  is  he,  then?” 

“A  tramp  who  came  begging  at  the  door.” 

“Why  did  you  kill  him?  What  is  your  motive  for  all 
this?” 

Silence. 

.  “Take  him  upstairs,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  sternly. 
“Let  him  face  his  other  victim.  Then  perhaps  he  will 
talk.” 

“See  here,”  said  the  prisoner,  “I’ll  tell  you  one  or  two 
things  more.” 

“Tell  them.” 

“I  poisoned  the  medal  man.” 

“You  put  prussic  acid  in  his  coffee.” 

“Right.  That  is  what  I  did.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  he  was  becoming  dangerous.  He  was  insane.” 

“Because  he  assisted  one  of  your  victims  to  escape.  I 
refer  to  Jack  Westerly.” 

“1  admit  it.  That's  what  he  did,  and  that  is  whv  I  did 
him.” 

‘And  this  dead  man — this  tramp?  While  vou  are  con¬ 
fessing  you  had  better  tell  why  you  killed  him.” 

“It  was  an  accident.  The  man  died  on  my  hands.” 

“Too  much  morphine?” 

I  suppose  so.  I  did  not  intend  to  give  him  an  over¬ 
dose.” 

He  lies!  ciied  the  chef.  “He  never  dosed  anv  one 
of  us.  It  was  the  other  feller  every  time.” 

Swannell  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Have  it  that  way  if  you  wish,”  he  said;  “but  I  killed 
Stephen  Kane.” 

“Meaning  the  medal  man?”  asked  Old  Kincr  Bradv 

“Yes.” 

“You  simply  used  him  for  a  decoy?” 

That  was  all.  He  was  quite  insane.” 

“But  he  knew  what  was  going  on  here.” 

“Yes;  he  knew.” 

“Has  he  friends?” 

“No.”  ,  - 

“Where  does  he  belong?” 

“I  know  nothing  of  him  that  I  care  to  tell.” 
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"Are  von  going  to  tell  us  anything  more?” 

“>  o;  nothing  more.  I  have  said  my  last  word.” 

"Just  one  further  question,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
"Whose  skull  is  that?” 

“I'll  tell  you  that  because  it  will  do  no  harm  and  it  will 
settle  the  question  for  the  family  of  one  of  my  victims. 
It  is  the  skull  of  Robert  Sanders,  who  disappeared  last 

Julv.” 

v 

“Thank  you  for  the  information,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“Sergeant,”  he  added,  “I  am  through  with  this  pan.” 

“Then  upstairs  he  goes,”  said  the  sergeant. 

They  ascended  to  the  upper  floor  and  entered  the  room 
of  the  medal  man. 

“'This  wretch  is  desperate  and  will  try  to  kill  himself,” 
Old  King  Brady  thought.  “This  is  what  ]ie  meant  by 
what  he  said  just  now.” 

He  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  prisoner,  believing  that  he 
had  prussic  acid  about  him.  If  he  had  attempted  to  put 
his  hand  in  his  vest  pocket  Old  King  Brady  would  in¬ 
stantly  have  interfered.  He  was  right.  But  the  deed  was 
not  done  that  way.  They  entered  the  room  and  Swannell 
stood  for  an  instant  looking  down  on  the  medal  man. 

Suddenly,  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  he  clutch¬ 
ed  at  a  thick  garnet  ring  which  he  wore  on  the  little  finger 
of  his  left.  Old  King  Brady  saw  the  stone,  which  was  in 
a  raised  setting,  fly  back.  Quick  as  lightning,  the  crook 
raised  his  manacled  hands  to  his  lips  and  fell  dead  to  the 
floor,  while  a  strong  odor  of  bitter  almonds  filled  the 
room. 

“Suicide!’'  exclaimed  the  sergeant. 

“Back,  back,  all  of  you,”  cried  Old  King  Brady.  “Even 
the  fumes  of  that  stuff  spell  death.” 

They  tumbled  out  into  the  passage,  where  Old  King 
Brady  threw  up  a  window,  letting  in  a  rush  of  cold  air. 

“By  Jove,”  cried  the  sergeant,  “we  seem  to  be  running 
a  corpse  factory  here  to-night !” 

“He  is  dead  and  his  secrets  die  with  him,”  replied  Old 
King  Brady. 

In  a  minute  he  ventured  into  the  room  and  threw  up  a 
window  there. 

“I  declare  I’m  glad  you  did  that,”  said  the  sergeant. 
“I  feel  quite  faint.  Wherever  did  he  have  the  stuff?” 

“It  was  in  that  ring,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Didn’t 
you  see  him  put  it  to  his  mouth?” 

The  sergeant  had  not  seen,  but  that  was  the  way  Dr. 
Swannell  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  career. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  passed  into  Dr.  Henfrey’s  house, 
the  sergeant  taking  his  time  about  examining  the  secret 
panel. 

Here  they  found  that  Harry  had  not  got  away  with 
Young  Dryer  yet;  they  did  not  disturb  him,  but  left  the 

house. 

Old  King  Brady  went  to  the  station  and  drew  up  a  brief 
-ta foment  of  what  had  occurred.  He  then  returned  to 
\Yr.  Hen  frey’s  to  find  Harry  and  young  Dryer  gone. 

Calling  the  doctor  to  his  aid,  they  went  back  into  Dr. 
f.r.'T-  and  entered  every  room,  finding  no  one. 


Only  a  few  of  the  rooms  were  furnished.  Clearly  the 
men  who  came  and  went  according  to  Miss  Adelaide  Hen- 
frey  did  not  reside  in  the  house. 

Old  King  Brady  went  down  to  the  water  door  to  look 
after  his  boat,  and,  finding  it  safe,  went  back  to  the  room 
in  Dr.  Henfrey’s  house  to  await  Harry’s  return. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

OLD  KING  BRADY  HOLDS  THE  TRAIL. 

It  was  an  hour  before  Harry  came  back  again.  He 
found  Old  King  Brady  and  Dr.  Henfrey  together  in  the 
room  discussing  the  events  of  tha  night. 

The  doctor  left  in  a  minute  and  the  Bradys,  who  had  no 
idea  of  going  to  bed,  sat  down  to  talk. 

“I  suppose  it  was  rather  an  affecting  scene  when  that 
young  man  met  his  people,”  Old  King  Brady  said. 

“You  would  have  thought  so  if  you  had  been  there,” 
replied  Harry.  “I  thought  I  should  never  get  away,  they 
kept  putting  the  questions  to  me  so.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Dryer,  senior,  wants  to  see  you  before  we  leave  town. 
There  is  his  business  card.” 

“I  suppose  he  means  reward.” 

“That’s  the  way  I  took  it.” 

“I  shall  accept  nothing  from  him.  The  rescue  of  his 
son  was  only  an  incident  in  our  work.” 

“I  Supposed  you  would  say  that.  They  tell  me  he  is  a 
very  rich  man.” 

“I  want  none  of  his  money.  Our  pay  will  come  from 
Westerly;  but  now,  Harr}',  I  suppose  you  realize  that  the 
discovery  of  this  cellar  of  death  does  not  end  our  case  by 
any  means  ?” 

“Certainly.  The  identity  of  this  gang  is  not  settled. 
I  can’t  believe  that  the  dead  man  in  there  was  the  head.” 

“He  most  certainly  was  not.  Hear  what  I  have  to  tell, 
and  you  will  see  that  everything  points  to  Dr.  Wambold.” 

Old  King  Brady  then  told  of  the  attempt  to  poison 
Jack  Westerly,  at  which  he  had  hinted  before. 

“This  is  mighty  serious,”  said  Harry.  “I  suppose  the 
chances  are  Wambold  has  jumped  the  town.” 

“There  is  certainly  that  probability,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain.  The  nurse  may  not  have  gone  near  him. 
Then  again  the  man  has  a.  family  and  a  large  practice. 
We  can’t  tell.  I  have  been  listening  for  him  to  come  into 
the  room  beyond  here,  but  as  he  has  not  done  so  I  propose 
we  start  in  right  now  to  see  what  we  can  find  beyond  that 
other  iron  door.” 

“Let’s  get  ahead,  then,  and  see  what  we  can  find.” 

They  passed  into  the  other  room. 

“Have  you  examined  Swannell’s  pockets?”  Harry  asked. 

“Yes,  and  found  nothing,”  was  the  reply. 

“I  suppose  some  of  these  coins  belong  to  Jack  West¬ 
erly.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so,  but  I  shall  touch  nothing 
until  the  coroner  comes.  By  the  way,  do  you  think  Swan¬ 
nell  is  the  man  who  looked  under  the  bed?” 

“I  am  sure  he  is  not.  That  man  had  a  heavy  black 
mustache;  this  fellow  has  none.” 
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“Come  on.  We  will  tackle  the  other  iron  door.'’ 

They  went  down  to  the  foot  of  the  second  flight  of 
stairs  and  Harry  flashed  his  lantern  upon  the  door. 

“Try  the  new  key  here,”  he  said.  “I  believe  this  lock 
ib  just  the  same  as  the  other  one.” 

It  proved  to  be  so.  The  new  key  easily  opened  the  door. 

Behind  was  a  large  stone  vault  in  which  lay  the  medal 
man’s  boat.  There  was  nothing  else  in  the  place,  nor  was 
there  any  means  of  egress  save  for  the  door  by  which  they 
had  come  in. 

“Nothing  doing  here,”  said  Harry. 

“Don’t  you  believe  it,”  replied  the  old  detective.  “Can’t 
you  see  that  we  are  already  under  Dr.  Wambold’s  house? 
There  is  some  secret  way  of  getting  out  of  this  room  if 
we  could  only  find  it.” 

A  long  and  fruitless  search  followed. 

“It  beats  the  band,”  said  Old  King  Brady  at  last. 
“Confound  the  luck!  What  are  we  to  do?” 

“I  don’t  feel  a  bit  like  giving  it  up,  Governor.” 

“Nor  do  I;  in  fact,  I  won’t  give  it  up,  but  just  the  same 
I  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

“An  idea  strikes  me;  don’t  know  whether  you  will 
think  it  amounts  to  anything  or  not.” 

“Well?” 

“We  have  examined  all  four  walls  and  the  floor,  but  we 
haven’t  tackled  the  ceiling.” 

“Stupid !” 

“Meaning  me?” 

“Meaning  myself.  I  should  have  thought  of  that  be¬ 
fore.” 

“How  are  we  to  get  up  to  it?” 

“That’s  easy.  There  is  a  stepladder  in  one  of  the 
rooms  upstairs.” 

“Which  room  is  it?” 

Back  parlor.  It  is  used  as  a  sort  of  storeroom.” 

“I’ll  go  and  get  it.” 

“Bight.  I’ll  remain  here  and  study  the  ceiling  while 
you  are  gone.” 

Now  the  ceiling  was  of  wood,  while  the  walls  and  floor 
were  stone.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  that  in  any 
way  resembled  a  trapdoor,  but  in  one  corner  the  boards 
were  cut  across,  and  Old  King  Brady  made  up  his  mind 
that  at  this  point  they  would  probably  find  what  they 
sought.  In  a  few  minutes  Harry  returned  with  the 
ladder. 

“There  you  are,”  said  the  old  detective,  pointing.  “Get 
up  there  and  see  what  you  find.” 

Harry  ascended  the  ladder  and  struck  upon  the  boards 
at  the  place  where  they  had  been  cut  across. 

They  immediately  flew  up. 

“Found!”  cried  Old  King  Brady.  “Now  what  have 
you  there?” 

“Another  vault  much  like  this,”  reported  Harry,  flash¬ 
ing  his  lantern  about.  “It  is  packed  full  of  all  kinds  of 
traps.  There  is  a  ladder  here  which  they  use  in  getting 
up  and  down.” 

“So?  Another  step  ahead.  Go  on.  I’ll  follow  you.” 


Harry  crawled  through  the  opening  and  Old  King 
Brady  joined  him  in  the  upper  vault. 

“This  is  a  counterfeiter’s  plant,  I  should  say,”  Harry 

exclaimed 

“It  is,  but  it  is  not  modern,”  replied  the  old  detective. 

There  was  a  long  bench  upon  one  end  of  v  hich  was  a 
queer  press;  in  one  corner  was  a  furnace,  pig*  lead, 
moulds,  dies,  and  engraved  plates  of  bills  lay  scattered 
about  on  the  bench. 

Old  King  Brady  examined  these  things  critically. 

“It  is  as  you  say,”  he  declared,  “but  these  plates  were 
made  for  printing  the  old  greenbacks  used  in  war  times. 
See,  here  are  some  for  fractional  currency.” 

“Here’s' a  box  full  of  the  stuff,”  said  Harry,  pulling  up 
the  lid  of  one  of  several  boxes  which  stood  in  a  comer. 

Sure  enough,  the  box  was  filled  with  counterfeit  bills 
of  the  olden  times. 

“This  is  certainly  very  remarkable,”  said  Old  King 
Brady.  “It  looks  as  if  old  man  Martindale  must  have 
been  in  the  counterfeiting  line.  That  would  account  for 
the  building  of  these  secret  chambers.  I  -  felt  sure  from 
the  first  that  they  were  not  of  recent  date ;  but  this  is  not 
what  we  want.  Something  lies  beyond  here  and  yet  1 
can’t  see  how  to  get  any  further.” 

“Try  the  ceiling  again.” 

“I  guess  that  is  it.  See,  there  is  a  similar  break  up 
there.” 

They  put  the  ladder  against  the  wall,  and  Old  King 
Brady,  climbing  up,  opened  another  trap. 

“This  is  what  we  want,”  he  exclaimed;  “a  regular  lab¬ 
oratory.  We  have  penetrated  to  Dr.  Wambold’s  holdout 
at  last.” 

Harr}'-  started  to  come  up  the  ladder,  but  before  he  got 
to  the  top  the  light  suddenly  failed. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  called. 

“This  confounded  light  has  gone  out  of  business,”  said 
Old  King  Brady.  . 

“Battery  played  out,  I  suppose?” 

“Show  your  light.” 

“Unfortunately  I  haven’t  got  it.  It  hurt  me  in  my 
pocket,  so  I  took  it  out  and  laid  it  on  the  dresser  in  Dr. 
Ilenfrey’s  room.” 

Well,  go  and  get  it,  then,  or,  stay,  there  may  be  a  lamp 
here.”  , 

Old  King  Brady  struck  a  match  and  looked  around. 

This  \ault  vas  elaborately  fitted  up  as  a  chemist’s  lab- 
orator}  .  There  seemed  to  be  about  everj’thing  needed  to 
carry  on  experimental  chemistry  but  a  lamp. 

Probably  there  is  some  electric  light  arrangement 
here,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  wires,”  said^Old  King  Brady, 
“but  I’m  blest  if  I  can  see  where  the  business  end  of  it 
comes  in.  You  had  better  go  and  get  your  lantern.  Don’t 

take  it  out  of  jour  pocket  again  when  we  arc  working  on 
a  case.” 

Harrj  groped  his  way  back  to  the  secret  stairs,  and  bv 
lighting  matches  ascended  to  the  death  chamber.  * 

I  he  secret  panel  was  still  open,  and  he  passed  into  Dr. 
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Henfrev  s  liouse.  He  took  hold  of  the  panel  in  order  to 
do  this,  as  it  had  swung  partly  shut,  and  as  he  passed 
through  he  inadvertently  gave  it  a  slight  pull,  with  no 
inrention  of  closing  it,  however. 

But  this  is  just  what  lie  did. 

There  was  a  click,  and  when  Harry  found  the  lantern 
and  flashed  it  on  the  panel  he  saw  that  it  had  closed  itself. 

“Confound  the  luck!  Here’s  a  bad  job,”  he  exclaimed. 
“I  don't  believe  I  can  open  the  blame  thing  on  this  side.” 

And  so  it  proved.  If  there  was  any  way  of  operating 
the  secret  spring  on  that  side  Harry  could  not  find  it. 

He  was  furious  with  himself  for  his  carelessness. 

“I  shall  have  to  try  and  get  in  by  the  door,  and  I  doubt 
if  I  can  do  it,”  he  thought. 

He  hurried  downstairs  and  let  himself  out. 

Three  policemen  were  just  coming  up  the  street,  one 
wearing  a  captain’s  uniform. 

“Hello,  young  man!”  said  the  captain.  “We  want  to 
get  into  that  house.” 

“Next  door  you  mean ?”  said  Harry. 

“Ho,  I  don't.  Are  you  Young  King  Brady?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  I  am  the  captain  of  this  precinct.  I  am  here  to 
take  charge  of  this  business.  Where  is  Old  King  Brady?” 

“He  is  inside.  Have  you  got  the  key  of  Dr.  Swannell’s 
front  door?  The  sergeant  took  it  away  with  him.” 

“'That  is  just  what  he  did,  and  what  is  more  he  man¬ 
aged  to  lose  it.  We  shall  have  to  go  through  that  secret 
panel  he  told  us  about.” 

“That’s  what  you  can’t  do,”  said  Harry,  and  he  went  on 
to  explain  what  had  occurred. 

“We  have  got  to  get  in  some  way,”  said  the  captain. 
“Have  you  no  skeleton  keys  with  you?  As  a  rule  you 
fellow's  have  such  things.” 

“I  have  them,  but  they  won’t  take  that  lock.” 

“Try  it.  I  want  to  see  Old  King  Brady  and  to  learn  all 
about  this.” 

“Bad  luck,”  thought  Harry.  “The  Governor  will  be 
furious  if  I  take  these  fellows  to  him,  and  what  excuse  can 
I  make  not  to  do  it?” 

Bitterly  he  reproached  himself  for  his 'carelessness. 

But  there  w*as  nothing  for  it  but  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  police  captain.  This  did  no  good,  however.  As  he 
supposed,  the  skeleton  keys  refused  to  work. 

“Try  the  basement  door,”  said  the  captain. 

And  they  did  try  it,  but  there  it  was  just  the  same. 

“We  shall  have  to  break  a  window,”  said  the  captain. 

He  seized  the  blinds  and  wrenched  them  open. 

“This  is  easy,”  he  exclaimed.  “There  are  no  bars  to 
the  window  here.” 

The  sash  appeared  to  be  nailed  down,  for  they  could 
gee  that  the  catch  was  not  on,  and  yet  the  chief  was  un¬ 
able  to  raise  it.  He  settled  the  matter  by  kicking  out  the 
ghr.?,  and  all  hands  climbed  in  through  the  window. 

“Now,  then,  show  us  this  cellar  of  death!”  the  captain 
exclaimed.  “Where  is  Old  King  Brady?  Down  there?” 

“What  about  looking  at  the  bodies  upstairs  first?”  said 


Harry.  “I  will  go  and  call  Old  King  Brady;  he  is  some¬ 
where  dowm  below.” 

“Then  that  is  where  we  go  first,”  said  the  captain. 

It  was  no  use. 

“I’ll  stave  him  off  as  long  as  I  can,”  thought  Harry. 
“If  I  can  only  get  a  chance  to  tell  the  Governor  that  he  is 
here  and  give  him  time  to  close  up  those  vaults  if  he 
wants  to !” 

He  led  the  way  to  the  cellar  of  death.  The  captain 
had  his  own  lantern,  and  he  flashed  it  about. 

“This  is  great  business,”  he  exclaimed.  “But  where  is 
Old  King  Brady?” 

“He  must  have  gone  on  down  the  other  stairs.” 

“Where  do  they  lead  to?” 

“To  a  secret  door  opening  on  the  river.” 

“So?  AVe  must  take  all  this  in;  but  go  and  get  your 
chief.  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  him.” 

Harry  had  now  got  what  he  wanted,  and  he  hurried 
away.  Descending  the  stairs,  he  discovered  to  his  surprise 
that  the  iron  door  was  shut  instead  of  open,  as  he  had 
left  it.  He  tried  it  and  found  it  unlocked. 

Harrv’s  heart  sank. 

u 

“Something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  Governor,”  he 
thought;  “or  perhaps  he  may  have  gone  upstairs  to  look 
for  me.” 

This  seemed  probable  enough  now  that  he  came  to 
think  of  it.  He  threw  open  the  door  and  made  a  dis¬ 
covery.  The  medal  man’s  boat  was  gone.  The  trap  door 
was  open  and  the  stepladder  in  place.  Harry  ran  up  and 
climbed  into  the  counterfeiter’s  vault.  The  other  trap 
was  open  and  the  second  ladder  in  place,  all  being  dark 
above. 

“Governor!”  called  Harry. 

Ho  answer.  He  ran  up  the  ladder  and  flashed  the  light 
around  the  laboratory.  Old  King  Brady  was  not  there, 
but  upon  the  bench  lay  a  sheet  of  paper  pinned  down  with 
the  old  detective’s  penknife,  upon  which  was  scrawled  in 
lead  pencil: 

“Harry — Dr.  Wambold  and  two  others  have  gone  out 
by  the  water  gate.  Their  scheme  is  to  sail  for  Canada  on 
the  yacht  Frolic,  location  unknown.  I  shall  follow.  See 
the  police.  Come  after  me  with  help.  Serious  business. 

“0.  K.  B.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

What  had  happened  to  send  Old  King  Brady  off  in  the 
summary  fashion  hinted  at  in  the  hastily  written  note  ? 

This  must  now  be  shown.  Harry  had  scarcely  left  the 
laboratory  when  Old  King  Brady,  who  was  standing  be¬ 
side  the  long  bench  in  the  dark,  heard  a  grating  sound 
outside  a  door  which  he  had  previously  observed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room. 

“Somebody  coming,”  he  thought.  “Now  I’m  caught.” 

It  was  a  case  where  instant  action  was  necessary. 

Because  he  could  think  of  nothing  better  to  do,  Old 
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King  Brady  crawled  under  the  laboratory  bench.  It  was 
well  that  he  did  so,  for  an  instant  later  three  men  en¬ 
tered  the  room.  One  was  a  tall,  dark  person  with  a  heavy 
black  mustache. 

“Dr.  Wambold,”  thought  the  old  detective.  “ Three  to 
one.  This  is  a  bad  job !” 

He  drew  his  revolver  and  prepared  to  defend  himself  in 
case  discovery  followed,  as  he  had  little  doubt  it  would. 

The  other  two  men  were  villainous  looking  fellows. 

All  three  seemed  greatly  excited. 

“Now,  then,  what  about  all  this?”  demanded  the  doc¬ 
tor.  “What  has  happened  to  make  it  necessary  for  you  to 
rout  me  out  of  bed  at  this  time  of  night?” 

“Well,  Doc,  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag.  The  whole  busi¬ 
ness  is  discovered.  The  Bradys  and  the  police  got  into 
the  cellar  and  captured  Swannell.  He  poisoned  himself, 
as  he  always  swore  he  would  in  case  he  was  captured.  The 
prisoners  were  rescued  and  the  house  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  police.” 

Dr.  Wambold  gave  a  startled  exclamation  and  leaned 
back  against  the  bench. 

“So?”  he  said.  “And  who  was  telling  you  all  this?” 

“Officer  Ryan  tipped  us  off,  just  as  he  promised  he 
would  in  case  anything  came  up.  He  called  us  on  the 
’phone.” 

“So?  Is  Kane  dead,  do  you  know?” 

“  Yes.  Swannell  fixed  him  early  in  the  evening.” 

“So?  Well,  boys,  you  see  now  I  was  right.  This  is  the 
end  of  our  rope  and  Boston  is  too  hot  to  hold  us,  just  as 
I  told  you  it  would  be.” 

“That's  what  you  said.  Doc,  as  soon  as  you  heard  the 
Bradys  were  on  the  case.” 

“Well?” 

“We  came  straight  to  you,  as  we  promised.  Now,  what 
is  to  be  done?” 

“Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “I  am  fully  prepared.  As  I 
told  you  yesterday,  you  would  find  me  ready  for  any  emer¬ 
gency.  I  have  got  my  money  all  out  of  bank.  I  have 
hired  a  yacht  called  the  Frolic,  which  is  lying  near  here. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  aboard  and  start  for  Canada. 
We  shall  easily  be  able  to  get  to  the  Pacific  coast,  after 
which  we  will  decide  what  we  had  better  do.” 

“I  suppose  it’s  the  best  way.  Then,  you  really  mean  to 
desert  your  family?” 

“I  do.  Such  has  long  been  my  intention,  Tom,  as  you 
very  well  know.  I  have  money  enough;  all  I  want  is  a 
;  hance  to  get  down  to  my  real  work.” 

“You  refer  to  writing  your  book  on  the  brain?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  to  publish  that  will  give  you  away.” 

“Don't  you  fear.  I’ll  attend  to  that  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Have  you  got  your  own  money  out  of  the  bank, 
Tom?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I  attended  to  that  yesterday.  I  have  it  with 
me  now.” 

“How  much?”  • 

“A  little  shy  of  ten  thousand.” 


“And  you,  Bud  ?” 

“I’ve  got  mine,  too.” 

“How  much?”  ] 

“Not  quite  so  much  as  Tom.” 

“Well,  that’s  good.  It  has  come  easy.  Don’t  let  it  go 
easy,  but  we  must  go  and  that  right  now.” 

“How  much  of  a  crew  have  you  got  on  your  yacht.'' 

asked  Tom. 

“There  are  only  three — engineer,  steward  and  mate. 

I  shall  be  my  own  captain,  with  the  help  of  the  mate,  and 
with  your  help  we  can  get  along  well  enough.  Let  s  make 
a  start.” 

“How  will  you  go?” 

“By  the  water  way  if  the  coast  is  clear.  We  can  take 
Stephen’s  boat.” 

So  earnestly  had  they  been  talking  that  no  one  ha* 
noticed  the  raised  trap  door  in  the  corner,  but  now  the 
man  Buck  suddenly  made  that  discovery. 

“Why,  look  here!”  he  cried;  “they  have  been  in,  this 
place.” 

“That’s  what,”  said  the  doctor.  “I  was  so  busy  talking 
that  I  didn’t  notice.  Yes,  that’s  what  they  have.  It  must 
have  been  one  of  them  who  opened  the  trap.” 

“What  shall  we  do?” 

“Light  right  out.” 

“Have  you  got  to  go  back  to  the  house  for  anything?’’ 

“No.  Look  here',  boys,  we  must  take  no  chances.  I 
want  to  be  left  alone  here  a  few  minutes.  You  go  below 
and  see  how  the  case  stands,  and  if  the  coast  is  clear — see  ? 

I  shall  be  ready  for  you  when  you  come  back.” 

The  two  men  left.  Dr.  Wrambold  shut  down  the  trap. 

“He  has  seen  me,”  thought  Old  King  Brady.  “I  shall 
have  to  shoot  him,  I  am  afraid.” 

But  it  was  not  so. 

“Fla!  Now  I  get  ’em!  Now  I  get  ’em!”  the  doctor 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  positively  fiendish.  “Ten  thousand 
each!  Twenty  thousand!  It  is  a  prize  worth  working 
for.  I’ll  kill  ’em !’  I’ll  poison  ’em  the  first  day  out.  Kill, 
kill,  kill !  Oh,  how  I  love  to  kill !  Tom  Buckley,  Buck 
Hardy,  you  two  die  !” 

Old  King  Brady  understood  the  situation  now. 

He  was  up  against  a  degenerate,  an  insane  murderous 
fiend. 

“The  only  thing  I  regret,”  continued  the  doctor,  who 
u  as  fumbling  at  a  drawer  in  the  bench  with  his  lesrs  so 
near  Old  King  Brady  that  he  could  have  caught  hold  of 
them  and  tripped  him  up,  “is  that  I  can  no  longer  watch 
the  supeib  agony  of  my  cellar  victims.  Such  a  beautiful 
nature  study !  How  I  have  enjoyed  it !  But  it  is  time  to 
<  nd  it  all.  This  passion  for  killing  is  growing  on  me.  I  1 
know  if  I  was  to  remain  here  I  should  surely  kill  my  wife 
and  very  probably  one  or  more  of  mv  children.  Now  I 
will  go  and  trust  to  luck  to  be  able  to  establish  another 
cellar  of  death  in  some  far  Western  city  where  I  am  not 
known.  Twenty,  forty,  sixty,  eighty,  a  hundred _ ”  i 

He  was  counting  money.  It  began  with  twenty  dollar 
bills,  but  in  a  minute  it  was  hundreds  that  he  was  rattling 
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off.  Oid  King  Brady  heard  him  count  up  to  eighty  thou- 
dollars,  lhen  he  opened  the  trap  door. 

“ Shall  I  try  to  take  him?”  thought  the  old  detective. 
“If  those  men  meet  Harry  there  will  surety  be  trouble. 
They  may  come  dragging  him  in  here.  I  will  wait.” 

And  a  more  anxious  wait  he  never  put  in,  but  it  was  for 
Harry  he  chiefly  feared.  In  a  few  minutes  the  men  were 
heard  returning. 

‘‘Come  on,”  called  the  doctor.  “I’m  ready.” 

Tom  came  up  first. 

“Thank  heaven,  they  haven’t  run  foul  of  the  boy!” 
thought  Old  King  Brady,  for  Tom’s  first  words  told  that. 

“I  have  been  all  through  the  house  and  can’t  find  a 
living  soul,”  he  said.  “Now  is  sure  our  time  to  light  out.” 

“And  I  am  ready,”  said  the  doctor.  “Go  on.” 

They  left  the  laboratory  without  even  taking  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  close  the  trap.  Old  King  Brady  crawled  out  from 
under  the  bench,  and  hastily  tearing  a  leaf  from  his  mem¬ 
orandum  book  scrawled  the  note  to  Harry  in  the  dark. 

Something  had  happened  to  prevent  Harry’s  return, 
and  he  decided  not  to  wait  for  him. 

“It  was  not  likely  that  the  yacht  could  be  got  to  sea 
under  an  hour  or  so,  and  if  he  could  shadow  these  crooks 
to  where  she  lay  the  rest  would  be  easy,”  Old  King  Brady 
thought. 

But  this  was  a  question  of  boat.  Old  King  Brady  de¬ 
scended  the  ladders  now.  There  was  no  one  to  interfere. 

He  found  the  water  door  closed,  but  when  he  opened  it, 
as  he  expected,  he  found  that  the  three  crooks  had  gone  ’ 
off  in  the  watchman’s  boat.  Old  King  Brady  immediately 
dragged  the  light  boat  of  the  medal  man  to  the  water  door. 1 

t  I 

The  water  was  now  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  door, 
for  the  tide  was  rising.  The  old  detective  hastily  launch¬ 
ed  the  boat  and  pulled  away  after  the  other  boat,  which  he 
could  see  in  the  distance  making  for  the  Long  Bridge. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 
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Harry  chased  back  to  the  police  captain. 

“Old  King  Brady  is  off*  after  the  crooks,”  he  said.  “Let 
me  tell  you  something  that  we  have  kept  back  until  now.” 

He  hastily  told  about  Dr.  Wambold  and  displayed  the 
old  detective’s  note. 

“This  is  very  serious,”  said  the  captain.  “Dr.  Wam¬ 
bold  stands  high  in  this  town.  I  can  hardly  believe  this 
story,  young  man.” 

“Old  King  Brady  makes  no  mistakes,”  replied  Harry. 
“What  we  want  is  to  get  out  to  this  yacht  Frolic.  Can  I 
count  upon  your  help?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  captain,  after  a  minute’s  thought.  “I 
suppose  that  is  what  we  shall  have  to  do.” 

“How  can  we  locate  the  yacht?” 

“By  telephoning  to  different  stations  along  the  water 
front.  Someone  must  have  seen  her.  We  have  a  way  in 
Boston  of  keeping  tabs  on  yachts  which  are  being  fitted  up 
for  a  cruise.  It  won’t  be  difficult,  I  guess.” 

Ordering  th"  policemen  to  remain  on  guard  in  the 
v,  - ' .  ’.'if;  o,ir,t;;irj  took  Harry  to  the  station.  Here,  after 
;;  out  twenty  minute-/  telephoning,  he  announced  that 


the  Frolic  lay  between  the  Long  Bridge  and  the  East 
Cambridge  Bridge,  tied  up  at  the  wharf  of  a  lumber  yard. 

“Good!”  said  Harry.  “Then  we  shall  not  need  a  boat 
to  get  out  to  her.” 

“No.  We  will  bust  right  ahead.” 

Calling  five  men,  the  captain  started  for  the  lumber 
yard  with  Hairy  in  tow.  It  looked  like  the  end  to  Young* 
King  Brady,  but  of  course  he  could  not  tell  what  turn 
affairs  might  take. 

Old  King  Brady  worked  his  boat  along  the  river  walk, 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  avoid  being  observed  by  the  enemy. 

When  he  passed  under  the  Long  Bridge  he  saw  that  the* 
watchman’s  boat  had  been  tied  up  at  a  little  landing. 

Dr.  Wambold  and  his  companions  had  disappeared. 

Botheration!”  thought  the  old  detective.  “Now  I  have 
fallen  down  on  the  trail.” 

He  was  terribly  annoyed,  having  made  sure  that  the* 
men  would  proceed  straight  to  the  yacht. 

“They  have  probably  gone  after  the  crew,”  he  said  to 
himself  after  a  little  reflection.  “Yes,  that  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  explanation  of  it.  That  would  mean  that  they 
may  not  turn  up  aboard  the  yacht  for  some  hours  yet.” 

“Near  here,”  was  all  the  clew  to  the  location  of  the 
yacht  that  he  had.  But  this  was  something. 

“Perhaps  she  lies  in  this  basin  between  the  two 
bridges,”  Old  King  Brady  thought. 

He  began  rowing  about  among  the  wharves,  which  here 
are  numerous.  At  last  in  a  little  secluded  basin,  tied  up 
alongside  of  a  lumber  yard,  he  discovered  .a  small  steam 
yacht.  He  pulled  up  under  her  stern.  He  had  no  lantern, 
of  course,  but  matches  were  plenty,  and  he  was  thus  able- 
to  read  the  name.  It  was  the  Frolic,  sure  enough. 

“And  now  if  Harry  and  his  cops  would  only  be  good 
enough  to  come  along  we  could  get  aboard  and  have  every¬ 
thing  our  own  way  when  the  crooks  come,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self. 

There  was,  however,  no  sign  of  them.  Old  King  Brady- 
had  got  the  idea  into  his  head  that  they  would  certainty 
come  by  water,  and  he  remained  for  sometime  motionless, 
watching  for  a  boat  to  make  its  appearance,  but  none 
turned  up.  During  this  wait  the  old  detective  heard  no 
sound  on  board  the  yacht,  nor  was  there  any  light  dis¬ 
played. 

“Can  it  be  that  there  is  no  one  aboard  here?”  he  asked 
himself.  “I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  such  is  the 


case. 


He  determined  to  ascertain.  Pulling  along  the  line  of 
the  lumber  wharf  for  some  distance,  he  at  length  found  a 
ladder.  Here  he  made  fast,  and,  climbing  up,  started  for 
the  yacht.  He  stood  for  some  minutes  waiting  for  a 
challenge  before  venturing  to  go  aboard,  but  none  came. 

Now  was  the  time  he  missed  his  lantern,  but  he  was 
able  to  remedy  that  defect,  for  as  he  stepped  on  the  deck 
he  spied  an  ordinary  stable  lantern.  This  he  lighted,  and, 
with  his  revolver  ready  for  instant  use,  he  started  to  ex¬ 
plore.  First  it  was  the  engine  room,  then  the  crew’s  quar¬ 
ters  and  last  the  cabin,  but  no  one  was  to  be  found. 
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Then  it  occurred  to  him  to  go  down  into  the  cabin  and 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  staterooms  and  lock¬ 
ers.  He  was  thus  engaged  when  he  was  suddenly  startled 
by  hearing  somebody  walking  about  the  deck. 

“Caught,”  muttered  the  old  detective,  instantly  extin¬ 
guishing  his  lantern. 

He  had  only  time  to  dart  into  one  of  the  staterooms 
and  close  the  slatted  door  when  a  man  came  down  the 
cabin  stairs.  He  struck  a  match  and  lighted  the  hanging 
lamp.  Old  King  Brady,  peering  out  between  the  slats, 
saw  that  it  was  Dr.  Wambold.  At  the  same  instant  other 
steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs. 

“Come  on  down,  boys,”  called  the  doctor.  “We  will 
have  a  drink.  Eve  got  some  splendid  whisky  here,  and 
we  have  to  wait  for  the  crew.”' 

“That’s  the  talk,”  said  Tom. 

The  doctor  was  at  the  locker  getting  out  a  bottle  and 
glasses.  Old  King  Brady  could  see  his  back  through  the 
slatted  door.  Suddenly  a  shot  rang  out.  A  fierce  cry 
escaped  the  doctor.  Then  instantly  came  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  fall. 

“By  time,  you’ve  done  it !”  the  man  Buck  said. 

“That’s  what,”  replied  the  other  coolly.  “I  told  3tou  I 
would.” 

“Is  he  dead?” 

“Guess  he  is.  He  would  have  let  out  a  holler  before 
this  if  he  hadn’t  been.” 

“Then  let’s  go  for  the  money  and  be  off.  He  talked 
about  forty  thousand  dollars.  I’d  like  to  bet  it’s  nearer  a 
hundred  thousand  he  has  onto  him.  I  believe  he  lied 
about  the  price  he  got  for  the  Westerly  diamonds.  We 
did  all  the  dirty  work  and  him  all  the  dividing.  I  never 
believed  he  divided  fair.” 

Old  King  Brady,  breathlessly  listening,  peered  between 
the  slats  and  saw  Buck  bending  over  the  corpse.  Tom  was 
standing  at  the  table.  The  look  of  malignant  hate  upon 
his  countenance  was  terrible. 

“Here  you  are,”  cried  Buck.  “He’s  simply  padded 
with  money.” 

He  threw  bunches  of  bills  upon  the  table,  following 
them  up  with  more. 

“Look  here,  Tom!  Heavens!  Here’s  a  little  bag  of 
loose  diamonds !”  he  suddenly  exclaimed. 

“Well,  it  is  just  as  I  said.  Them’s  part  of  the  Westerly 
haul.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  that  he  never  divided  fair?” 

“Let’s  coimt  up  the  money  first  and  then  we  will  look 
over  the  diamonds.” 

“What’s  the  use?  We  can  do  that  later.  Here,  I’ll 
stow  it  away  and  we'll  divide.” 

“Not  on  your  life !  I’ll  stow  it  away,  and  later  we  will 
divide.” 

“You  want  your  share?” 

“Sure!” 

“Then  take  it!” 

Bang ! 

“You  fiend !” 

Bang ! 


Bang ! 

Old  King  Brady  threw  open  the  door  and  rushed  out 
into  the  cabin.  But  it  was  only  to  be  in  at  the  death. 

Two  of  the  Boston  crooks  lay  dying  on  the  floor ;  one 
was  already  dead.  At  the  same  instant  footsteps  were 
heard  on  deck  and  down  came  Harry,  followed  by  the  chief 
of  police,  captain  and  his  men. 

“Old  King  Brady  at  last!”  cried  the  captain,  “and 
what  is  all  this?” 

“Murder  at  wholesale,”  replied  the  old  detective.  “Un¬ 
fortunately  it  was  sprung  so  quick  that  I  could  do  nothing 
to  prevent  it.” 

“But  you  are  here  in  good  time,  captain,”  he  added. 
“There  lies  part  of  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  these  crooks; 
these  two  have  money  about  them,  and  there  are  diamonds 
in  this  bag.” 

“It  is  Dr.  Wambold.  I  never  would  have  believed  it!” 
cried  the  captain. 

“But  he  was  the  head  of  the  gang,”  replied  Old  King 
Bradv.  “It  was  he  who  ran  things  in  the  cellar  of  death.” 

J  CJ 

And  in  such  singular  fashion  ended  this  most  singular 
case.  As  the  Bradys  were  working  for  the  police,  they 
now  retired  from  the  case,  and  Chief  Huyler,  having  been 
sent  for,  took  charge  of  the  money  and  diamonds.  What 
disposition  was  made  of  the  money  the  Bradys  never  actu¬ 
ally  learned,  but  some  of  the  diamonds  being  identified  by 
Mrs.  Westerly  they  were  returned  to  her. 

YYmng  Westerly  slowly  recovered.  Arthur  Dr3rer  was 
himself  in  a  short  time,  and  the  “chef”  lived  to  commit 
another  theft,  which  soon  landed  him  in  jail. 

The  turning  up  of  the  old  counterfeiting  plant  by  the 
Brad)rs  was  considered  by  the  police  to  explain  the  source 
of  the  eccentric  Martindale’s  wealth. 

Paid  by  the  police  and  well  rewarded  by  the  Westerlvs, 
the  Bradys  returned  to  New  York.  They  learned  later 
that  the  Martindale  estate  bricked  up  all  the  secret  rooms 
and  permanently  closed  the  water  door. 

Of  course  the  Boston  yellow  journals,  as  well  as  those 
not  3rellow,  made  the  most  of  the  affair,  and  for  several 
days  the  papers  were  filled  with  garbled  accounts  of  this 
case  of  “The  Bradys  and  the  Cellar  of  Death.” 
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THE  END. 

Read  “THE  BRADYS’  LAKE  FRONT  MYSTERY’ ; 
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No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. — Km 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks  with  il 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjuror* 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated 

MAGIC.  > 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  anc 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  trickff 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. — HellePs  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  th# 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals  Tbe  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43,  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  th« 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  tbt 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  ovei 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemical* 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomelv  illustrated. 

„  No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  ovej 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  fuL 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds*  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showinf 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers  By  A 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containinj 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.i®8.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Andecsoi. 
Illustrated 

MECHANICAL. 

No  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all»  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en~ 
gineer ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. — Fall 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  ^Eolian  Harp.  Xylo- 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines 

No.  59  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN. — Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No  71,  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS. — Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Trickc 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated- 

LETTER  WRITING. 

N°.  JV  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com 
pJeto  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letter* 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old 

ISO  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Givin# 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  Iadie*  on  all  aubjecbT 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.  - 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subject* 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction 

No.  a  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  littc 
book,  telling  you  bow  to  wnCj  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  eve rv body  and  any- 
body  you  wish  to  write  to  Every  young  man  and  every  voui 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book  * 

.  .N.°-  7f4-  H°W  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  —Co* 
taming  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv  .Jb~- 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  '*$*»  o 


THE  STAGE. 

_  «.THE  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 

KOOK.— Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  t unions  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

,,  No.. 42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER  — 
Co  'rainmg  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
ami  Irisu.  A:so  end  men's  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
meu;:  ami  amateur  shows. 

.  -vri'  T';-  ?.'*?,%  BOVS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
A.M>  Jf  l\L  bUOk.- — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  snomd  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
gamzmg_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

.  LDOON  S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
lerrence  Mukloon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  i9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
fiowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW7  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  HOWT  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

^  ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW7  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

S  No.  20.  HOW7  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY. — A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions, comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  ,  . 

No  36  HOW7  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

No  52  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage’  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No  66.  HOW7  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No  33 ’  HOW7  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
'f  good ’society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
i n  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
-  u„  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 

dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
tandard  readings 


dial 
w"«h  m 


Diaim 

F  rei 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becom« 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given.  ^ 

SOCiETY. 

No.  3.  IIOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  fiowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know7  how7  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  th© 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw7. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint* 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.  ’  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS  — A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN7  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  aud  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

^nS.^S.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com- 
plaiais.  . 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS,-Con- 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE. — By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  wdiich  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure* 
and  experiences  of  wrell-know7n  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W, 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know7  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  ft 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEV,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


32  PAGES. 


CONTAINS  ALL  SOHTS  OP  STORIES.  EVERY  STORY  VOMPLt.  E.  _____ 

BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  COVERS.  PRICE  5  CENIu. 

5  The  Meteor  Express;  or.  The  Perilous  Run  of  a  Hoy  Engineer.  B, 


By  Ber- 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

380  80  Degrees  North  ;  or,  Two  Years  On  The  Arctic  Circle 

ton  Bertrew.  , 

381  Running  Rob;  or,  Mad  Anthony's  Rollicking  Scout.  A  lale  or 

The  American  Revolution.  By  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

382  Down  the  Shaft ;  or,  The  Hidden  Fortune  of  a  Boy  Miner.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

383  The  Boy  Telegraph  Inspectors:  or.  Across  the  Continent  on  a 

Hand  Car.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

384  Nazoma ;  or,  Lost  Among  the  Head-Hunters.  By  Richard  It, 

Montgomery. 

385  From  Newsboy  to  President ;  or,  Fighting  for  Fame  and  Fortune. 

By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

386  Jack  Harold.  The  Cabin  Boy  ;  or,  Ten  Years  on  an  Unlucky  Ship. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

387  Gold  Gulch  ;  or,  Bandy  Ellis's  Last  Trail.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

388  Dick  Darlton,  the  Poor-House  Boy  ;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Friend¬ 

less  Waif.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

389  The  Haunted  Light-House ;  or.  The  Black  Band  of  the  Coast. 

By  Howard  Austin. 

390  The  Boss  Boy  Bootblack  of  New  York  ;  or,  Climbing  the  Ladder  of 

Fortune.  By  N.  S.  Wood  (The  Young  American  Actor). 

391  The  Silver  Tiger ;  or.  The  Adventures  of  a  Young  American  in 

India.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

392  General  Sherman’s  Boy  Spy  ;  or,  The  March  to  the  Sea.  By  Gen'l. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

393  Sam  Strap,  The  Young  Engineer ;  or,  The  Pluckiest  Boy  on  the 

Road.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

394  Little  Robert  Emmet ;  or,  The  White  Boys  of  Tipperary.  By 

Allyn  Draper. 

395  Kit  Carson’s  Kit ;  or,  The  Young  Army  Scout.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

396  Beyond  the  Aurora ;  or,  The  Search  for  the  Magnet  Mountain. 

By  Berton  Bertrew. 

397  Seven  Diamond  Skulls  ;  or,  The  Secret  City  of  Siam.  By  Allan 

Arnold. 

398  Over  the  Line  ;  or,  The  Rich  and  Poor  Boys  of  Riverdale  Schools. 

By  Allyn  Draper. 

399  The  Twenty  Silent  WoPoS :  or.  The  Wild  Riders  of  the  Moun¬ 

tains.  By  Richard  It.  Montgomery. 

400  A  New  York  Working  Boy  ;  or,  A  Fight  for  a  Fortune.  By  How¬ 

ard  Austin. 

401  Jack  the  Juggler;  or,  A  Boy’s  Search  for  Ilis  Sister.  By  II.  Iv. 

Shackleford.  . 

402  Little  Paul  Jones :  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  British  Coast.  I>y 

Capt.  Thos.  II.  Wilson.  ^  , 

403  Mazeppa  No.  2,  the  Boy  Fire  Company  of  Carlton  or.  Plucky 

Work  on  Ladder  and  Line.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

404  The  Blue  Mask  or,  Fighting  Against  the  Czar.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

405  Dick,  the  Apprentice  Boy;  or,  Bound  to  be  an  Engineer.  (A 

Story  of  Railroad  Life.)  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

406  Kit  Carson,  Jr.,  In  the  Wild  Southwest ;  or,  The  Search  for  a 
Lost  Claim.  By  An  Old  Scout. 


from  School. 


407  The  Rivals  of  Round  Top  Academy ;  or,  Missinj 

By  Allyn  Draper. 

408  Jack  Mason’s  Million;  or,  A  Boy  Broker's  Luck  in  Wall  Street. 

By  H.  I\.  Shackleford. 

409  The  Lost  City  of  the  Andes:  or.  The  Treasure  of  the  Volcano. 
(A  Story  of  Adventures  in  a  Strange  Land.)  By  Richard  It.  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

410  The  Rapidan  Rangers;  or,  General  Washington's  Boy  Guard.  (A 

Story  of  the  American  Revolution.)  By  Gen'l.  James  A.  Gor¬ 
don. 

411  "Old  Put”  ;  or,  The  Fire  Boys  of  Brandon.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  War¬ 

den. 

412  Dead  Game:  or,  Davy  Crockett’s  Double.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

413  Barnum’s  Young  Sandow  ;  or.  The  Strongest  Boy  in  the  World. 

By  Berton  Bertrew. 

414  Halsey  &  Co.  ;  or,  The  Young  Bankers  and  Speculators.  By  II.  K. 

Shackleford. 

41b  Alow  and  Aloft  :  or,  The  Dashing  Boy  Ilarpooner.  By  Capt. 
Thos.  II.  Wilson. 


417  Huttons’;  oTcUn.blng  to  the  Top  (A  S,ory  or  a  Booth.**. 

418  TheUjfoSnGrrys'  o’r,  The  Boy  Hitler,  of  the  Rapidan.  By  Gen'l. 

Jas  A.  Gordon. 

419  Money  and  Mystery;  or,  Hal  Ilallerton’s  Tips  In  Wall  Street. 

420  TheyBoy  ^uftan^OG  "searching  for  a  Lost  Diamond  Mine.  By 

By 


421  EdgewqodrN°od'2:,or,  The  Only  Boy  in  the  Fire  Company. 

422  Bost  on" aStaf t ; 'or,"  Driven  from  Sea  to  Sea.  By  Captain  Thcs 

423  True  as  Steel ;  or,  Ben  Bright,  the  Boy  Engineer.  I.y  Jas.  C. 

424  Ed^/he1  Errand  Boy;  or,  Working  IDs  Way  in  the  World.  By 

425  PawneeBiH  in'oklahoma  ;  or,  Fighting  with  the  White  Chief.  By 

426  Percy  G^fe^the  Scout  of  Valley  Forge  By  Gen'l.  Jas.  A.  Gor¬ 

don  (A  Storv  of  the  American  Revolution.)^ 

427  Bulls  and  Bears:  or.  A  Bright  Boys  light  With  the  Brokers  of 

Won  Street  Bv  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

428  The  Dead  Shot  Rangers:  or,  The  Boy  Captain  of  the  Home  De¬ 

fenders.  (A  Story  of  the  American  Revolution.)  By  Gen  1.  J;:s. 
A.  Gordon. 

429  Lost  in  the  Grassy  Sea;  or,  Three  Y'ears  in  the  Sargasso.  By 

430  TomaPPoHe?s  Search? “or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Mountains.  By 

Richard  R.  Montgomery.  . 

431  Through  Smoke  and  Flame;  or,  The  Rival  Firemen  of  Irvington. 

By  Ex-Fire-Chief  Warden. 

432  Exile  No.  707:  or,  The  Boys  of  the  Forgotten  Mine.  (A  Story  of 

Russia  and  Siberia.)  By  Allan  Arnold. 

433  Steel  Blade.  The  Boy  Scout  of  Fort  Ridgely  ;  or-.  The  War  Trail 

of  the  Sioux.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

434  From  Engineer  to  President;  or,  Working  His  W  ay  t  p.  By  Jas. 

435  LuckyMLuke ;  or,  A  Bright  Boy's  Career  in  Wall  Street.  By  H.  K. 

Shackleford.  ^ 

436  The  Prince  of  the  Prairie;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Owned  it  All.  By 

*  An  Old  Scout. 

437  Herman,  the  Boy  Magician ;  or,  On  the  Road  With  a  Variety 

Show.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

438  Tom  Barry  of  Barrington;  or,  The  Hero  of  No.  4.  By  Ex-Fire- 

Chief  Warden.  #  * 

439  The  Spy  of  Spuyten  Duyvil ;  or.  The  Boy  W*ith  a  Charmed  Life. 

By  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

440  Two  Yankee  Boys  Among  the  Kaffirs;  or.  The  Search  for  King 

Solomon's  Mines.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

441  The  Arctic  Crusoes :  or,  Lost  at  the  World  s  End.  By  Howard 

Austin. 

442  Rob  Ralston’s  Run  :  or,  The  Perilous  Career  of  a  Boy  Engineer. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

443  Jack  Dacre's  Dollar,  And  How  He  Made  it  Grow.  By  II.  K. 

Shackleford. 

444  The  Boy  Fire  King;  or,  Barnum's  Brightest  Star. 

Bertrew. 
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SECRET  SERVICE 

OLD  AND  YOUNG  KING  BRADY,  DETECTIVES. 

PRICE  5  CTS.  32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS.  ISSUED  WEEKLY 

37  i  The  Bradys  and  the  Mine  Fakirs;  or,  Doing  a  Turn  in  Tombstone  & 
37  4  The  Brauys  in  Canada;  or.  Hunting  a  U  all  rftreeL  *‘U  onder."  t 
375  The  Bradys  and  the  Highbinders  League  ;  or,  The  Plot  to  Burn 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

338  The  Bradys’  Diamond  Syndicate  ;  or,  The  Case  of  the  “Marquis 
of  Wall  Street. 

33b  The  Bradys  and  the  Seven  Masks;  or,  Strange  Doings  at  the 
Doctors'  Club. 

340  The  Bradys  and  the  President's  Special  ;  or,  The  Plot  of  the 

1—2 — 3. 

341  The  Bradys  and  the  Russian  Duke  ;  or,  The  Case  of  the  Y\  oman 

From  Wall  Street. 

.342  The  Bradys  and  the  Money  Makers  ;  or,  After  the  “Queen  of  the 
Queer.” 

343  The  Bradys  and  the  Butte  Boys;  or,  The  Trail  of  the  Ten  “Ter¬ 

rors.”  ' 

344  The  Bradys  and  the  Wall  Street  “Widow”  ;  or,  The  Flurry  in 

F.  F.  V. 

345  The  Bradys'  Chinese  Mystery ;  or,  Called  by  the  “King”  of  Mott 

Street. 

346  The  Bradys  and  “Brazos  Bill”  ;  or,  Hot  Work  on  the  Texas  Bor¬ 

der. 

347  The  Bradys  and  Broker  Black;  or,  Trapping  the  Tappers  of  Wall 

Street. 

348  The  Bradys  at  Big  Boom  City ;  or,  Out  for  the  Oregon  Land 

Thieves. 

349  The  Bradys  and  Corporal  Tim  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Fort. 

350  The  Bradys'  Banner  Raid ;  or,  The  White  Boys  of  Whirlwind 

Camp. 

351  The  Bradys  and  the  Safe  Blowers ;  or,  Chasing  the  King  of  the 

l'eggmen. 

352  The  Bradys  at  Gold  Lake  :  or.  Solving  a  Klondike  Mystery. 

353  The  Bradys  and  “Dr.  Doo-Da-Day”  ;  or,  The  Man  Who  was  Lost 

on  Mott  Street. 

354  The  Bradys'  Tombstone  “Terror”  ;  or,  After  the  Arizona  Mine 

Wreckers. 

355  The  Bradys  and  the  Witch  Doctor  ;  or,  Mysterious  Work  in  New 

Orleans. 

356  The  Bradys  and  Alderman  Brown  ;  or,  After  the  Grafters  of 

Greenville. 

357  The  Bradys  in  “Little  Pekin”  ;  or,  The  Case  of  the  Chinese  Gold 

King. 

358  The  Bradys  and  the  Boston  Special  ;  or,  The  Man  Who  was  Miss¬ 

ing  from  Wall  Street. 

359  The  Bradys  and  the  Death  Club;  or.  The  Secret  Band  of  Seven. 

360  The  Bradys’  Chinese  Raid ;  or,  After  the  Man-Hunters  of  Mon¬ 

tana. 

361  The  Bradys  and  the  Bankers’  League;  or,  Dark  Doings  in  Wall 

Street. 


362  The  Bradys’  Call  to  Goldfields ;  or,  Downing  the  “Knights  of 
Nevada.” 


363  The  Bradys  and  the  Tit  of  Death  ;  or,  Trapped  by  a  Fiend. 

364  The  Bradys  and  the  Boston  Broker  ;  or,  The  Man  Who  Woke  up 

Wall  Street.  1 

365  The  Bradys  Sent  to  Sing  Sing  ;  or,  After  the  Prison  Plotters. 

366  The  Bradys  and  the  Grain  Crooks  ;  or.  After  the  “King  of  Corn.” 

3 H 7  The  Bradys’  Ten  Trails:  or.  After  the  Colorado  Cat  tle  Thieves. 

368  The  Bradys  in  a  Madhouse  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Dr.  Darke. 

369  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  “Come-Ous”  ;  or,  Dark  Doings  in 

Doyers  Street. 

370  The  Bradys  and  the  Insurance  Crooks  ;  or.  Trapping  A  Wall  Street 

Gang. 

371  The  Bradys  and  the  Seven  Students ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Medical 

College. 

372  The  Bradys  and  Governor  Gum  ;  or,  Hunting  the  King  of  the 

Highbinders. 


Chinatown 


379  The  Bradys  and  the  Kansas 

Green  Goods  Case.  _T  .  .  .  ..  „T  , 

380  The  Bradys'  Ten-Trunk  Mystery;  or,  Working  for  the  Wabash 

381  The  Bradys  and  Dr.  Ding;  or,  Dealing  With  a  Chinese  Magician. 

382  The  Bradys  and  "Old  King  Copper"  ;  or.  Probing  a  Wall  Street 

Mystery. 

383  The  Bradys  and  the  “Twenty  Terrors”  ;  or,  After  the  Grasshopper 

Gang. 

384  The  Bradys  and  Towerman  -“10”  ;  or,  The  Fate  of  the  Comet 

Flyer. 

385  The  Bradys  and  Judge  Jump;  or.  The  “Badman”  From  Up  the 

River. 

386  The  Bradys  and  Prince  Hi-Ti-Li  ;  or,  The  Trail  of  the  Fakir  of 

’Frisco. 

3S7  The  Bradys  and  “Badman  Bill”  ;  or,  Hunting  the  Hermit  of  Hang- 

town.  i 

388  The  Bradys  and  “Old  Man  Money”  ;  or,  Hustling  for  Wall  Street 

Millions. 

389  The  Biauys  and  the  Green  Lady;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  Mad¬ 

house. 

390  The  Bradys’  Stock  Yards  Mystery  ;  or,  A  Queer  Case  from  Chi¬ 

cago. 

391  The  Bradys  and  the  ’Frisco  Fire  Fiends  ;  or,  Working  for  Earth¬ 

quake  Millions. 

392  The  Bradys'  Race  With  Death  :  or.  Dealings  With  Dr.  Duval. 

393  The  Bradys  and  Dr.  Sam-Suey-Soy  ;  or,  Hot  Work  on  a  Chinese 

Clew. 

394  The  Bradys  and  “Blackfoot  Bill”  ;  or,  The  Trail  of  the  Tonopah 

Terror. 

395  The  Bradys  and  the  “Lamb  League”  ;  or,  After  the  Five  Fakirs 

of  Wall  Street. 

396  The  Bradys'  Black  Hand  Mystery;  or.  Running  Down  the  Coa1 

Mine  Gang. 


397  The  Bradys  and  the  “King  of  Clubs”  ;  or,  The  Clew  Found  on  tfc? 

Corner.  * 

398  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Banker;  or,  Fighting  for  Dupont 

Street  Diamonds. 


_  any  ^{y 

4  0  1  The  Bradys  and  "Joss  House  Jim”;  or.  Trailing  a  Chinese  Opium  Gang 
40  3  The  Bradys  and  the  Girl  in  Blue:  or.  After  the  Maiden  Lane  Diamonds. 
404  I  he  Bradys  Among  Ihe  “Hill  Billies”:  or.  A  Case  From  Old  Kentucky. 

4  0o  The  Bradys  and  the  Gold  Miners;  or,  W’orking  a  Wild  West  Trail 
j  Jhe  Bradys’  Mysterious  Shadow;  or,  the  Secret  of  the  Old  Stone  Vault. 

Bradys  and  Mustang  Joe”;  or.  The  Rustlers  of  Rattlesnake  Run. 
408  4  he  Bradys  Snapshot  Clew;  or.  Traced  by  the  Camera. 

4  09  The  Bradys  and  the  Hip  Sing  Tong;  or.  Hot  Work  on  a  Highbinder 
Case. 

lhe^raiFS  a"d“MA  Mormon”;  or.  Secret  Work  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

1 1  o  *ine  Bradys  the  Cellar  of  Death ;  or.  Ferret  ,ing  out  the  Boston  Crooks. 

4  1  2  i  he  Bradys  Lake  P  rout  Mystery ;  or,  A  Queer  Case  from  Chicago. 
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